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Paris 


FTER a brief stay at the Hotel St. Honoré, Louis 
A found permanent quarters on the seventh floor 
of a rooming hotel, at the southeast corner Rue 
Monsieur le Prince and Rue Racine, in the Latin Quar- 
ter. Nearby were the “Boule Miche” toward the east, 
the Odeon, the Luxembourg Palace and its gardens to 
the southwest. From this lofty perch which he always 
reached on the run, two steps at a time, the City of 
Paris spread before him to the north, and on the small 
balcony, reached by casement doors, he would sometimes 
sit in the twilight and be caught by the solitary boom 
of the great bell of Notre Dame. 

Early he had discovered that the French of his High 
School, for excellence in which he had taken first prize 
in a matter of course way, was not quite the colloquial 
French he now heard, spoken with exasperating rapidity 
and elision. As to the bill of fare, the Menu, at the 
first attempt he perspired awhile in anguish, then put 
his finger on a line at random, and set down the result 
in a special notebook. He must learn current French 
inahurry. He engaged a teacher to come every day at 
a fixed hour. When on the streets, he walked close to 
the people ahead, to catch every word; in this way his 
ear caught up words, locutions, intonations, and 
emphasis; and soon he began to feel he was on the way, 
even though he did not understand a tenth of what he 
heard. 

He early visited the American Legation, complied 
with requirements, received information and advice, 
was told to buy certain textbooks, and was referred to 
a certain Monsieur Clopet as the very best tutor in 
mathematics. At the Legation he made the startling 
discovery that the Beaux Arts entrance examinations 
were to begin in six weeks; and furthermore, he had 
scanned the Program of Admission, and was startled 


again at the range of subjects he was not up on. Was 
he downhearted? Not a bit. It was a certainty he 
would pass because he must pass. He had come to 
Paris from far-away Chicago with that sole end in 
view ; so why argue? He knew it meant six weeks of 
the hardest work he had ever done. He figured on 
eighteen hours a day. He knew he was in physical 
condition. He would allot one hour each day to gym- 
nasium work, and keep on simple diet. What stood 
uppermost in his mind and gave him self-reliance to face 
any task, was this assurance: Had he not been trained 
in discipline and self-discipline by Moses Woolson? 
Had he not been trained and tried by that great teacher 
in the science and the art of thinking, of alertness, of 
close attention and quick action, in economy of time, in 
sharp analysis, in the high values of contemplation? 

He lost no time in calling upon Monsieur Clopet. 
He was greeted in simple gracious words, by a small 
dark man, who, to Louis’ joy, spoke only French. The 
preliminaries over, Monsieur Clopet asked: “And 
what are the books you have under your arm?” Louis 
replied: “Books I was told at the American legation 
I would need.” “Ah, yes, let me see them.” He took 
the books, selected a large work on Descriptive Geom- 
etry, and began to turn the pages. “Now observe: 
here is a problem with five exceptions or special cases; 
here a theorem, three special cases; another nine, and 
so on and on, a procession of exceptions and special cases. 
I suggest you place the book in the waste basket; we 
shall not need of it here; for here our demonstrations 
shall be so broad as to admit of NO EXCEPTION!” 

At these amazing words Louis stood as one whose 
body had turned to hot stone, while his brain was 
raging. Instantly the words had flashed, there arose 
a vision and a fixed resolve: an instantaneous inquiry 
and an instant answer. The inquiry: If this can be 
done in Mathematics, why not in Architecture? The 
instant answer: It can, and it shall be! no one has—I 
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will! It may mean a long struggle: longer and harder 
than the tramp through the forest of Brown’s Tract. 
It may be years from now, before I find what I seek, 
but I shall find it, if otherwhere and otherwise, with or 
without guide other than my flair, my will and my 
apprehension. It shall be done! I shall live for that!— 
no one, no thing, no thousand shall deter me. The 
world of men, of thoughts, of things, shall be mine. 
Firmly I believe that if I can but interpret it, that 
world is filled with evidence. I shall explore that 
world to seek, to find. I shall weigh that world in a 
balance. I shall question it, I shall examine and cross- 
examine, I shall finally interpret—I shall not be with- 
held, I shall prevail! During the immense seconds of 
this eidolon, Louis found himself shaking hands with 
Monsieur Clopet in parting, promising to join his class 
on the morrow. This he did. The class consisted of 
about twenty young men, mostly French, a few from 
other lands, no Englanders, no other American. Louis 
wished an exclusively French atmosphere—he was 
beginning feebly to think in French and wished no dis- 
turbance of the process. He had told his French tutor 
that he knew the grammar by heart and could con- 
jugate all the irregular verbs; that what he wished, 
and he wished it done in a hurry, was to acquire the 
language of the man on the street first of all, to acquire 
what fluency he might in the short time before him, to 
increase his vocabulary, a hundred new words mem- 
orized every day. It must be talk, talk, talk, and read, 
read, read, to each other—daily papers, general history 
in particular, read aloud to each other, read and cor- 
rect, talk and correct, and hammer away in the sweat 
of their brows. ‘This tutor could not long stand the 
pace and begged to be excused. Louis got another, wore 
him out. The third one stuck. He saw into Louis’ 
plan and it amused him greatly, so much so that he 
joined in, jovially, and made a play of it. A petit verre 
started him off nicely. He possessed a rare art of con- 
versation, was full of anecdote, personal incident and 
reminiscence, knew his Paris, had the sense of comedy 
to a degree, looked upon life as a huge joke, upon all 
persons as jokes, and upon Louis as such in particular— 
he would amuse himself with this frantic person. At 
once he spoke to Louis en camarade, vieux copain, as 
one Frenchman to another. He made running com- 
ments on the news of the day, explained all sorts of 
things Louis was beginning to note in Paris life, put him 
in the running. He had a gift of mimicry, would imi- 
tate the provincial dialects and peasant jargon, with fit- 
ting tone and gesture, and, taking a given topic or inci- 
dent, would relate it in terms and impersonations 
ranging in series from gamin to Academician. In these 
moods he was simply “killing.” And when Louis told a 
story, he would mimic it delightfully. But the man knew 
his French, and spread out the language before Louis in 
a sort of landscape which awoke imagination. At times 
he would wax eloquent concerning his mother tongue, 


as he revealed its resources and its beauty, its clarity, 
its precision, its fluidity, and he earnestly advised Louis 
that he must without fail go each Sunday to the Church 
of St. Roch, there to hear in the sermon the marvelous 
beauty of the language, as uttered there by one who, 
through life-long discipline, had attained to its perfec- 
tion of form and vocal melody. 

This tutor man suited Louis: he was wholly human, 
and well versed. Also well built, well under middle 
age, seldom sat for long, but paced the floor, or lolled 
here or there by moments. His voice was suave, his 
manner frank and free. He had an air, was well bred. 
He was either an unconscious or a crafty teacher, a 
rara avis, he knew how to get results. The daily lesson 
lasted one hour, and Louis daily plowed on, at high 
tension. 

At Monsieur Clopet’s class he was well received by 
the young gentlemen there. He returned their saluta- 
tions, and an atmosphere of savoir faire prevailed. All 
were hard put to it to keep up their notes as a lecture 
progressed. Monsieur Clopet was gentle, polished, 
forceful. “One must work; that is what one is here 
for.” As a drill master he was a potent driver, as an 
expounder he made good his word to Louis in a method 
and a manner, revealing, inspiriting, as he calmly un- 
folded, step by step, a well reasoned process in his dem- 
onstrations which were so simple, so inclusive, so com- 
pletely rounded as to preclude exception; and there was 
not a book in sight; but ever in sight was Monsieur 
Clopet, making something teachable out of what at first 
seemed an abstraction in three dimensions. Louis was 
especially pleased at the novelty of saying je dis— 
“I say”—at the beginning of a demonstration. It 
humanized matters, brought them home, close up, a sort 
of challenge. How much more intelligent and lively to 
begin: “I say the sum of the angles of any triangle 
equals two right angles” than the formal impersonal 
statement: “The sum of the angles of any triangle 
equals two right angles.” The latter statement one 
may take or leave. The former is a personal assertion 
and implies, “I will show you.” In fact it was this 
“I say” and this “I will show you” that made up the 
charm of Monsieur Clopet’s teaching method. For 
Louis had but little use for what is called “proof.” 
In his secret heart he did not believe that anything 
could be proved, but believed as firmly that many things 
might be shown. From long practice as listener and 
observer, he had reached this conclusion, and as time 
went on, in his studies he became convinced that all 
abstractions were assumptions—that abstract truth was 
a mirage. As Monsieur Clopet’s course covered mainly 
descriptive geometry and the science of arithmetic, with 
plain and solid geometry as incidentals, Louis met his 
bugbear in this very science of arithmetic. He seemed 
to bump his head against invisible walls, a blockade 
which seemed to hold him a prisoner to inner con- 
sciousness, instead of the free open of outward con- 
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sciousness,—a working of the intellect detached from 
reality—therefore detached from life; but it was an 
examination requirement, so Louis stuck to the tread- 


” 


mill and learned how, by “rigorous logic,” it might be 
proved that two and two make four. It was not that 
he lacked the sense that the study of numbers had its 
charm, and might exercise a fascination for those who 
had a mathematical career in view. It was against 
what he deemed the impertinence of rigid logic that he 
rebelled, for once we assume an abstraction to be real, 
he thought, we lose our anchorage which is in the real. 

At the end of the first half hour Monsieur Clopet 
always called a recess. From his pocket he drew forth 
his pouch and his little book of rice papers; so did the 
others. There was sauntering, spectacular smoking and 
conversation. ‘The cigarette finished, work was re- 
sumed. Louis thought this gay, immediately procured 
the findings, and learned to “roll his own.” After 
recess the students were put through their paces at the 
blackboard for the final half-hour. 

For Louis all this was exhilarating. He soon felt he 
was making sure headway. His fellow pupils were 
most amiable, and began to remark upon his improving 
French. Early in the game, however, they had taken 
him in hand regarding his attire, for Louis had made his 
first appearance clad in a flannel suit, a white cap and 
white canvas shoes. They were serious about it. “We 
would have you know, friend, you are not properly 
dressed. You are a student now, an aspirant for the 
Beaux Arts. Only the working classes wear the cas- 
quette. Gentlemen wear the chapeau, and only sport- 
ing people wear such clothes and shoes. You shall dress 
like a student and be one of us.” As soon as it could 
be done, Louis appeared in tall silk hat, an infant beard, 
long tail coat, and trousers of dark material, polished 
shoes, kid gloves, and jaunty cane. Louis felt self- 
conscious, but he was met with so voluble a chorus of 
approval that he changed his tone, studied carefully the 
student manner so as to be one of them—they were 
such good fellows, 

Swiftly fled the days; thus moved the work; nightly 
Louis sat in his room on the seventh, at his small desk 
a candle at each side, black coffee and wet towel as 
aids. He codified the Clopet notes, arranged his French 
vocabulary, read history by the hour, for he knew this 
latter would be highly important; and so it went day 
and night—work, work, work. About midway in the 
game Louis’ brain seemed to be overcome by a fog. 
Everything was blurred as in a mist, his memory lost 
its grip. His knowledge of athletics told him he had 
overtrained and run stale. A three days’ change of 
scene and complete diversion put him right; memory 
returned, the mist lifted; after that, no trouble. 

The great day of the Examinations was now near at 
hand. Louis’ French tutor had cautioned him to be 
careful not to use slang when addressing the professors ; 
and Monsieur Clopet had said in open class, “I don’t 
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know as to the rest of you, but there is one among you 
who will pass brilliantly in his mathematics, and he is 
an American.” 

So, several days before the examinations, which were 
to begin early in October, Louis stopped all work, 
relaxed completely, and, in a state of confidence amused 
himself with the sights and sounds of Paris, and enjoyed 
a few long sleeps. He wandered here and there and 
everywhere, immensely amused and satisfied. Paris 
seemed made for him. All was really new to him, but 
did not seem strange or alien as had England. The 
people seemed rather like his own people of the Middle 
West; more cultured, more polite, more refined, to be 
sure, but withal, a certain temperamental likeness he 
believed to exist between raw Chicago and finished 
Paris. He believed he had observed a similar affinity 
between Boston and London. To Louis’ view the 
barrier of language was most unfortunate: for the two 
peoples at large appeared to possess the same light- 
hearted spirit of adventure. Paris, though filled with 
historic monuments did not seem old; it gave rather an 
impress of ever self-renewing youth: And its people 
seemed light hearted. Wherever he went he found 
the city well ordered and cleanly, with architectural 
monuments everywhere; and in the parks and gardens 
he went through the old experience of surprise that the 
children could speak French so well. In the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens he watched them in groups with their 
nurses and perambulators and toys, and to him the 
children were like flowers and the nurses stately flowers, 
and the babble and child laughter and twittering made 
delicate and merry music. Never had he seen such 
child-happiness, such utter joy in living; and he felt 
convinced this must be the child-key to France. 
Window-shopping also was his keen delight as he 
traversed the boulevards and the Rue de la Paix. He 
even ventured to enter, and was not met with scowls— 
nor did he hear a word equivalent to “the damned 
Yankees.” The crowds upon the boulevards were 
varied, interesting and cosmopolite. Yes, there was an 
atmosphere; this atmosphere was Paris; Paris was to 
be his home; its air of hospitality, of world-welcomer 
and host, found in him a ready and a heartfelt response. 

In French language Louis had by now acquired a 
very fair degree of ease, and a vocabulary sufficiently 
covering the colloquial and the literary for his present 
purposes. His accent was good and on the way to 
becoming Parisian. Thus, prepared, with all his hard, 
gruelling work back of him, he felt at ease, but with a 
due sense of the close call he had had—six weeks! Had 
he been trained by any teacher other than Moses Wool- 
son, in his high school days, and had he not all his life 
been in fine physical condition—which means no nerves 
—it is doubtful if he could have stood the strain of 
preparation. 

The examinations were to be, severally, written, 
drawn, and oral. They were to cover a period of 













































three weeks. The number of candidates for admis- 
sion was large: covering all departments. 

The great trial was now under way. The free hand 
drawing, the mechanical drawing, and an esquisse en 
loge of a simple architectural project, went smoothly 
enough for Louis; perhaps with some difficulty for 
others. The real test for him would lie in the oral 
examinations, which were conducted in little amphi- 
theaters, a professor presiding, and all aspirants free to 
come and go, as they did in a steady stream. Louis 
himself had been one of these wanderers awaiting his 
turn. The candidate under fire thus was by no means 
lonely; indeed, he deeply wished to be alone with his 
inquisitor. 

Came Louis’ turn for mathematics. For audience he 
had some twenty strange faces, all rather scared. The 
examining professor, elderly and of quiet poise, received 
him most courteously as a stranger in the land, a guest 
of France, and an aspirant to the Beaux Arts; that it 
was a pleasure to welcome him, that he need not feel 
in the least embarrassed, that the inquisition would 
proceed at a moderate pace, and that Louis was free 
to solve any problem in any way he liked, the objective 
being solely to discover the extent of his understanding, 
not of his memory. Then the examining professor 
settled to the work. For over an hour—Lord knows 
how long it was—he put Louis through a steady 
gruelling—always kindly, however—such as Louis had 
never known, never dreamed of, never believed could 
be so. In the midst of it he recalled Monsieur Clopet’s 
“T don’t know about the rest of you” and he came of 
a sudden into his true stride, which he held to the end. 
For, after a heart-breaking crisis, he suddenly found 
himself actually thinking in terms of mathematics, and, 
accordingly, lost all fear, relaxed and let his mind go 
free. From beginning to end he did not make a fluke. 
At the close, the examining professor, who had become 
quite interested when he found he could increase the 
difficulties, pressed Louis’ hand and said: “TI felicitate 
you, Monsieur Sullivan: you have the mathematical 
imagination which is rather rare. I wish you well.” 
Now, of all things Louis might have said he did not 
possess, the mathematical imagination would head the 
list in a large way. He knew, in a small way, he had 
been charmed in his high school, by the novelties of 
the ideas set forth in geometry and algebra. But there 
they were simply discipline, founded categorically on 
the books. And in the books was no imagination that 
he could discern. Perhaps, after all, it was the freedom 
of Monsieur Clopet’s classroom and Louis’ enthusiasm 
at each beautiful demonstration, and the many pointed 
questions he asked of Monsieur Clopet, that had led the 
latter to speak as he did concerning “an American.” 
However this may be Louis had found the open 
world of mathematics; that it was possible to think 
in such terms as it was possible to think in French— 
for doing this latter, also, was an act of imagination. 
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And now from the secret places of this new world there 
came a Siren call which perturbed Louis sadly for 
many years. ‘Toward this new world Louis turned 
many a wistful thought thereafter: It was a land of 
Romance. 

Now came the questioning in History, and Louis 
was equally startled at the method. He was well pre- 
pared according to the books, which he had visualized 
into a moving picture, but he was not prepared for the 
shock. 

Three questions only, were asked—the replies coy- 
ered one hour and a half of constant talking. Louis 
had supposed that questions and answers would be 
categorical, after the manner of procedure he had been 
taught in America, where, to epitomize, it might be 
said the chief interest centered around the exact date 
of the discovery of America. Now Louis felt the earth 
leave him, as the first question came: “Monsieur, will 
you be kind enough to tell me the story of the Hebrew 
People?” Then the earth came back, but the question 
remained immense. Still the situation was not 
altogether infelicitous, for Louis had read considerably 
in the Bible, and had heard far more than he had 
read—in spite of the fact that John Edelman had 
cautioned him that no one should read the Bible before 
the age of mental maturity, which he had placed at 
forty, and was reserving that treat for himself. So 
Louis began safely with the desert tribes, the sojourn in 
Egypt, the wandering in the desert, carrying the story 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the captivity. 
He also sketched the patriarchal age, the prophets in 
captivity, the final triumph of ritual over inspiration 
and righteousness. The charm of this examination lay 
in the fact that Louis was encouraged by the examining 
professor to give a pictorial and rather dramatic recital, 
and the professor’s frequent questioning concerning 
what Louis had said and as to why he thought thus or 
so. He, for instance, asked Louis what had impressed 
him most vividly in the story of the Jews, and Louis 
said: The emergence and vivid personality of Jehovah, 
their God. 

The next question now followed: “I would like an 
account of the ten emperors of Rome.” Another half- 
hour of talk as Louis covered the ground, from the 
bookish point of view, and made a few remarks on his 
own account, which led the professor to say: “You do 
not seem to be in sympathy with Roman civilization.” 
“No,” said Louis, “I feel out of touch with a civiliza- 
tion whose glory was based on force.” 

Then came the third question: “Monsieur, I see you 
have a certain faculty, a bit crude as yet, of making 
word pictures, of discerning something real beneath the 
glamour of the surface, which it is the particular busi- 
ness of the true historian to uncover. Now, therefore, 
as this is to be the last question, do your best and give 
me an intimate account of the times of Francis First.” 
Louis did this with joy. On account of Leonardo’s 
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part in it, he had studied the period with especial care 
and devotion. He had seemed to live in this time, and 
with its people, its manners, its customs, its thoughts, 
it stood forth for him as a very present picture of the 
past. 

At the close the examining professor smiled. He 
said: ““The object of these examinations is not to ascer- 
tain an array of facts devoid of shaping context, but to 
discern the degree of intelligence possessed by the candi- 
date; to ascertain his capacity for interpretation, and 
if he possess, to any perceptible degree, the faculty of 
constructive imagination—without which the pursuit of 
history is merely so much wasted time. I am agreeably 
surprised at times to find this latter quality present, 
and in you it is vivid, amazing and rash. To be sure 
you are not expected to be profound in _ historic 
knowledge, but you have shown me, in your faithful 
way, that instinctively, you know how to go about it, 
so I say: Continue, Continue. After some years you 
will begin to understand a little, and as you mature, 
you may perhaps feel inclined to turn the teachings of 
history upside down. I can now do no less for your 
gratification and as well my own, than to give you the 
highest rating, and to wish you happiness. I shall 
doubtless have been long gone hence before your studies 
shall have matured into a valuable and personal idea: 
a contribution to the knowledge of mankind, but 
courage, courage,—and Adieu! 

Thus Louis, in Paris, spent an hour and a half 
answering three history questions. At home he would 
have been asked perhaps five times as many questions, 
all categorical in nature, and would have been through 
with them in a half an hour. It was this immense 
difference in matter and manner, especially as applied 
to mathematics and history, that opened Louis’ eyes to 
the quality and reach of French thought: to its richness, 
its firmness, its solidity, and above all, the severity of 
its discipline beneath so smooth a surface. 

Examinations over, Louis received his card of admis- 
sion to the school: good until the age of thirty. Then 
he made his entrée into the atelier of Monsieur Emil 
Vaudremer, practicing architect. He much preferred 
an atelier /ibre—or free—independent—to the official 
ateliers of the Ecole. There were a number of such 
ateliers, under the care of architects of distinction, men 
who had been winners of the Grand Prix de Rome: 
veritable Polar Star of the Ecole. 

As Eugene Letang had come from the Atelier 
Vaudremer, it seemed but natural that Louis should 
feel at home there. 

The Director of the Ecole gave out the program of 
a three-months projet: the twenty-four-hour sketches 
were made en loge, and filed as briefs; whereupon, to 
Louis’ surprise, everybody vanished. So Louis be- 
thought him to vanish. 

During his preparatory work he had discovered three 
small volumes by Hippolyte Taine devoted to the 
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Philosophy of Art in Greece, in Italy, and in the 
Netherlands. From these works he derived three 
strong impressions, novel shocks: First, that there 
existed such thing as a Philosophy of Art; second, that 
according to M. Taine’s philosophy the art of a people 
is a reflex or direct expression of the life of that people; 
third, that one must become well acquainted with that 
life in order to see into the art. All this was new 
and shining. He knew it was true of Boston and 
Chicago. In the volume on Italy, however, occurred 
a statement which struck Louis as of most sinister 
import for him: It alarmed him. It was to this effect: 
that, concerning the work of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, the Last Judgment was obviously done 
on momentum, as compared with the vigor of the ceil- 
ing. Now Louis had never trusted the care of his 
eyesight to anyone, nor did he now propose to entrust it 
in M. Taine’s keeping. He was averse to taking things 
on say-so. It was his pride that he could see. But, 
could his eye detect so subtle a change in the work of a 
great artist as was implicated in the word momentum 
and which M. Taine had said was obvious? He had 
many sinkings at the heart because of this. He must go 
to Rome, to verify; for the worth of his whole scheme 
seemed to rest in this delicate balance. It was vital. 
There must be no doubt. He must, beyond question, 
be sure of the quality of his eyesight. To Rome he 
went, quaking but courageous. 

The Sistine Chapel! One steady sweep of the eye! 
It was easy—oh, so easy! So self evident! Thus a 
cumulating agony ended forever in a supreme moment 
of relief; and Louis knew, once and for all, that he 
could see anything that eye could see. He would not 
have used the word momentum—an academic word— 
he would have called it the work of a man powerful 
even in old age. Louis spent three days in Rome—two 
of them in the Sistine—alone there, almost all the time. 
Here he communed in the silence with a Super-Man. 
Here he felt and saw a great Free Spirit. Here he 
was filled with the awe that stills. Here he came face 
to face with his first great Adventurer. The first 
mighty man of Courage. The first man with a Great 
Voice. The first whose speech was Elemental. The 
first whose will would not be denied. The first to cry 
YEA! in thunder tones. The first mighty Craftsman. 
The man, the man of super-power, the glorified man, 
of whom he had dreamed in his childhood, of whom he 
prophesied in his childhood, as he watched his big, 
strong men build stone walls, hew down trees, drive 
huge horses—his mighty men, his heroes, his demi- 
gods; a powerful presentiment which he had seen and 
felt in the glory of the sunrise; which he had heard 
in the voice of spring; and which, personified through 
the haze of most mystical romantic trances, he believed 
in, he had faith in—that faith which is far removed 
from fancy, that faith which is near its source and 
secure. 
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Now was he in that veritable dreamed-of Presence. 
Here was that great and glorious personality. Here 
was power as he had seen it in the mountains, here was 
Power as he has seen it in the prairies, in the open sky, 
in the great lake stretching like a floor toward the 
horizon, here was the power of the forest primeval. 
Here was the power of the open—of the free spirit of 
man striding abroad in the open. Here was the living 
presence of a man who had done things in the benefi- 
cence of power. And Louis gazed long and long, as 
one enthralled. And with his own eyes, with his own 
responses, he discerned more and more. ‘There seemed 
to come forth from this great work a mystery; he began 
to see into it, and to discern the workings of a soul 
within. From beneath the surface significance there 
emerged that which is timeless, that which is deathless, 
that which in its immensity of duration, its fecundity, 
its everpresent urge, we call LIFE. And in this great 
outpouring which encompassed him, he saw the 
Dreamer at his work. For no hand, unaided, could do 
this; no intellect unaided could do this; Imagination 
alone could do this; and Imagination, looked into, 
revealed itself as uncompromising faith in Life, as 
faith in man, and especial faith in his wondrous powers. 
He saw that Imagination passes beyond reason and is 
a consummated act of Instinct—the primal power of 
Life at work. Thus Louis pondered as he viewed o’er 
and o’er the Persian Sibyl. Forty-nine years have come 
and gone since a youth of eighteen thought these 
thoughts without words; alone in the Sistine. 

“There was a Child went forth every day.” 


* * * 


Louis saw Florence and does not know how he came 
to break the golden chains that bound him there, a too 
willing captive. It needed full six weeks to part a net 
that seemed but of gossamer ; or was it the fragrance of 
Lotus Land? 

And the rocky coast of the Riviera, alive with beauty 
and with color implanted by the hand of man near the 
water’s edge, on the crags which came down from the 
foot of the mountains to indent the sea—precious spots 
in memory’s hold. And the solid blue sea, with sky as 
solid blue—ineffable blue—wondrous blue—Mediter- 
ranean and Riviera,—sea and mountain range, a reve- 
lation and a piercing joy—how could such things be? 
Then on to Nice, to Paris—and hard work again. 

Louis was keyed for every form of anticipated effort ; 
keen and anxious to observe, to analyse, to compare; to 
start on the second phase of his program, the purport of 
which was to ascertain what the Great School had to 
give, what Mons, Vaudremer had to give, and to get 
close to the glowing heart of French Culture, as nearly 
as he might. It was his purpose to live, in fact; to 
absorb, to contemplate. He felt he had no time to 
lose, that he must press on. Insatiable curiosity urged 
him. 
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He went back to his old quarters on the seventh, 
with its northward spreading view. Nightly he sat 
long at his desk, a candle at each side, and, pondering 
his books of history slowly he persuaded the peoples of 
the past to come forward to meet him until they 
seemed of his own day, and he of theirs, in a dramatic 
moving present, a spectacle, a processional of the races 
and the nations, whose separate deeds seemed to flow 
from their separate thoughts, and whose thoughts and 
deeds seemed, as he himself progressed, toward them, 
to coalesce into a mass movement of mankind, carrying 
the burden of a single thought. What was that 
thought? He did not know. He could not see. But 
he knew it was there, he could feel it in the atmospheric 
depths of the centuries, a single ever-present thought, 
which since the beginning had been the Lodestar of 
the Man of the Past. Thus became vaguely outlined 
an image of Man as a vast personality, within which 
were gathered all the powers, all the thoughts of the 
races, all vicissitudes of the civilizations—a presence 
which seemed to move steadily, silently, across the 
depths, onward into the modern day, indistinct but real, 
following the turn of each leaf of the Calendar. ‘This 
strange presence he had evoked Louis could not banish, 
it seemed to be immense and to stir immediately behind 
the veil of appearances. He would some day locate 
this phantasm, he said, and meet it as real; for in it, he 
said, was that secret men called truth. Thus history 
became for Louis a moving drama, and he sole spec- 
tator. And it was in this sense that he studied the his- 
tory of architecture—not merely as a fixation here and 
there in time and place, but as a continuous outpouring 
never to end, from the infinite fertility of man’s 
imagination, evoked by his changing needs. These 
were hours of deepest contemplation, the beginning of 
his self-education. 

” * * 

The Atelier Vaudremer “gave” on a courtyard, 
reached by a passageway leading from the Rue du Bac, 
about a mile west of where Louis lived. It was at the 
ground level, a rough affair, like a carpenter’s shop, 
large enough to accommodate about twenty young 
rufhans. Here it was the work was done amid a cross 
fire of insults, and it was also here that Monsieur Emil 
Vaudremer came to make his “criticisms.” He was one 
of the dark Frenchmen, of medium size, who carried a 
fine air of native distinction; a man toward whom one’s 
heart instantly went out in respectful esteem bordering 
on pride and affection. His personality was calm, 
deliberate yet magnetic, a sustained, quiet dignity, 
bespeaking a finished product. His “criticisms” were, 
therefore, just what one might expect them to be, clear, 
clean-cut, constructive, and personal to each student, 
in each case, with that peculiar sympathy with the 
young which comes from remembrance of one’s own 
youth. Always, however, he was disciplinarian, and 
one felt the steady pressure. Louis thought the exigent 
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condition that one hold to the original sketch in its 
essentials, to be discipline, of an inspired sort, in that 
it held one firmly to a thesis. 

Monsieur Vaudremer—otherwise Le Patron, had to 
his credit as executed works, the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, of Mont Rouge, and the Prison Mazzas. He 
was considered, therefore, a rising and highly promising 
young member of his profession—he was forty-five. 
This condition may be better understood when it is 
made known that winners of the Grand Prix are usually 
close under thirty. 

Louis entered heart and soul into the atelier life, with 
all its tumult and serious work, and its curious exact- 
ing etiquette at the times of arrival and departure. 
Louis now spoke French well enough to be treated 
en camarade, and the package of thieves’ slang, which 
he carried in his sleeve and sprinkled on occasions, 
raised his standing to one of esteem, to such extent that 
he no longer was required to carry wood for the stove 
or clean the drawing boards. The intimate life of the 
Atelier with its free commingling of the younger and 
the older students seemed to Louis invaluable in its 
human aspects, so much so that he became rather more 
absorbed in the work of others than in his own, for he 
always felt himself to be in position of observer. The 
Atelier, the School, came to be for him but part of 
a larger world called Paris, and Paris but a part of a 
larger world called France, and France but a part of 
a larger world called Europe, all in contradistinction to 
his native land: the continuously finished as against 
the raw or decadent. The sense of stable motion he 
noted everywhere. As time went on it became 


From Our 
The Beautiful Necessity 


It sometimes seems that the trouble with books, in this 
busy world, is that no one finds time to read them. Faith, 
reason, truth, beauty, and joy lie cloistered while we go 
about our business and the author receives but a distant 
respect. Of course, it is no reproach to say that men are 
too busy with real things to consider intangibles, and the 
very fact that we read little makes that little a consider- 
able factor in our thinking. 

And so it is that the architect, reading this trim and 
sightly volume of seven essays by Mr. Claude Bragdon, 
will find himself encompassed by glimpses of “funda- 
mental and far-reaching truth,” from which, agree or not, 
he will never quite escape. He will read “that art is an 
expression of the world order and is, therefore, orderly, 
organic; subject to mathematical law, and susceptible of 
mathematical analysis.” He will find theosophy and 
architecture in the crucible of metaphysics, “the attempt 
: to unify science, art and religion, as they were 
unified in those ancient times. . . .” He will survey 
the history and technique of architecture in its analogies 
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clearer and clearer to him what the power of culture 
meant. He began to realize that Paris was not of a 
day, but of busy and sad centuries. He studied care- 
fully all its monuments and each seemed to speak to him 
of its own time. He attended unforgettable midnight 
masses at Notre Dame; he spent many hours in the 
museums; he followed closely the exhibits at the 
School, especially the exhibits of the second or higher 
class. He familiarized himself thoroughly with the 
theory of the School, which, in his mind, settled down 
to a theory of plan, yielding results of extraordinary 
brilliancy, but which, after all, was not the reality he 
sought, but an abstraction, a method, a state of mind, 
that was local and specific; not universal. Intellectual 
and esthetic, it beautifully set forth a sense of order, 
of function, of highly skilled manipulation. Yet there 
was for him a fatal residuum of artificiality, which gave 
him a secret sense of misery where he wished but too 
tenderly to be happy. And there came the hovering 
conviction that this Great School, in its perfect flower 
of technique, lacked the profound animus of a primal 
inspiration. He felt that beneath the law of the School 
lay a law which it ignored unsuspectingly er with fixed 
intention—the law he had seen set forth in the stillness 
of the Sistine, which he saw everywhere in the open of 
life. Thus crept over him the certitude that the book 
was about to close; that he was becoming solitary in 
his thoughts and heart-hungry, that he must go his 
way alone, that the Paris of his delight must and 
should remain the dream of his delight, that the pang 
of inevitable parting was at hand. 
(To be continued) 


Book Shelf 


to every department of human activity and he will scarcely 
ever forget a symbolism of decoration that is presented, 
not for the shelf but for daily use. 

The theosophic concept of Self as an “immanent 
unknown reality” guides the reader into a fresh and 
interesting approach to the study of architecture. 
“Everything is the expression of self in terms of sense.” 
The “white light of truth broken up into a rain- 
bow-tinted spectrum of Beauty” is the art of living from 
the broad view, with all the arts presented in an order of 
which music lies at one end and architecture at the other. 
These two, inextricably bound together in their manifes- 
tations, form the reference groundwork from which 
much of the volume is drawn. The arts of painting and 
sculpture also are called upon to furnish analogies and 
symbolism in this study of design which might well be 
called a text-book of architectural composition if it were 
not really so much more than that. Of the ninety-four 
admirable illustrations there is not one that fails in 
intrinsic value for the designer. 

A survey of history finds that the work of Egypt stands 
























































































































































for religious mystery in an awakening human soul still 
close to mother nature. Greece brings youth with joyous- 
ness and ‘freedom, sound reason and an impassioned sense 
of beauty. Rome builds for amusement and temporal 
needs in characteristic expression of massed masonry. The 
“Gottico tedesca,’ from the wisdom of age, expresses 
kinship with Egypt in its love of mystery and symbolism ; 
“the sphinx,” Mr. Bragdon writes, “seeming a_ blood- 
brother to the gargoyle.” “Everything,” he says, “of 
man’s creating is made in his own image.” The total 
development of architecture shows a “gradual growth or 
unfolding as of a plant.” And each style is here resolved 
into a graph with great care in the firm belief that 
theosophy is of value to creative work. We find here the 
conviction that there is a reality beyond our immediate 
path and that transcendental glimpses are not paradox 
but truth. It is the “beautiful necessity,” and architect- 
ure, throughout the ages, has followed transcendental 
rules “without knowing them.” 

Now, theosophy is a philosophy based upon a claim of 
special insight into the divine nature. One of its tenets, 
Unity and Polarity, forms the subject of the second of 
these essays. Proof is offered by analogy from nature and 
from human experience. And again this chapter might 
well be called a new study of architectural composition if 
it were not so much more. There is space here only to 
mention and outline the wealth of suggestive material that 
Mr. Bragdon has amassed. Once launched, one discovers 


The Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
has issued a little circular called Reading Course No. 23, 
“How to Know Architecture.” This publication is 
intended to develop an appreciation of architecture 
throughout the community. It would be an excellent 
thing for Public Information Committees of the Chapters 
to disseminate information about this course. More 
specific data may be obtained from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

The Kansas City Chapter has instituted a campaign to 
inform or reform their clients. This may be called 
“evangelistic work” and is unquestionably to a large extent 
personal work. The local newspapers have been brought 
into line through activities of the Chapter during the past 
year and have published much material on building topics 
and architectural subjects. 

The New York Chapter’s Public Information Com- 
mittee has turned over a part of its work, namely the 
holding of a public exhibition, to a special committee 
called the Committee on Greater New York Anniversary 
Celebration. The City has agreed to give the Chapter a 
considerable amount of space. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is also standing behind the Chapter in its work, and 
it proposes to hold an exhibition of past and present 
work and future suggestions for the development of New 
York in the hope of educating the public and inducing 
it to demand from future administrations a development 
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himself in a wide and not unkindly sea. There is here the 
principle of “changeless change.” It represents trinity 
with three as the symbolic number; there is consonance 
as that “each leaf on a tree is itself a tree in miniature.” 
To the designer this constitutes “repetition with varia- 
tion.” There is “one life, many manifestations ; 
echoes, resemblances, consonance.” The principles ex- 
pressed in this third essay guide the reader along charted 
lines throughout the remainder of the book. 

Exhaustive study has been condensed here into a digest 
of valuable and unusual information. The study of the 
human body is not only useful but also full of a symbolism 
and analogy that make the findings memorable. The 
studies of “Latent Geometry” and “The Arithmetic of 
Beauty” are richly suggestive for design. If you have 
taken time from your office to read this book through 
you may find that you have taken back enough to repay 
you for the time spent. You will certainly never forget 
the book. If, upon first turning the leaves, you find that 
you can, read it all. 

For it is possible that your mind will deny the book on 
sight. Mr. Bragdon says: “The individual consciousness 
is colored by the particular medium through which it 
receives truth.” If this theosophic, immaterial medium is 
not your medium you will have to come to the truth from 
some other way. Would that more of us might enter the 
search for fundamentals, from whatever angle, and come 


as far as Mr. Bragdon has. D. Hi. S. 


of the City that will be worthy of one of the world’s most 
important cities. 

The North Carolina Chapter’s Public Information 
Committee has made a start by having some articles pub- 
lished in local newspapers. They have collected about 
$200.00 to pay what would appear to be inevitable costs. 
They are also working on some Small House Plans which 
the Chapter hopes to publish. 

The Tennessee Chapter’s Public Information Com- 
mittee has started a state-wide scheme for the publication 
of professional information to be released on special days. 
Part of this consists in the publication of a new A. I. A. 
Document No. 186, entitled “Functions of an Architect.” 
The document is to appear in seven different papers. 

The Wisconsin Chapter is to have its first annual exhi- 
bition at the Milwaukee Art Institute, opening on June 
Ist and closing on July 3rd. The Public Information 
Committee has made arrangements with the Milwaukee 
Public Library to compile a catalogue of Architectural 
Books. It is expected that hereafter the committee will 
suggest the new purchases of books on architectural sub- 
jects. The Chapter is planning to publish a bulletin, the 
first number to appear in May as a page of The Western 
Builder. 


Address communications about A. 1]. A. Public Informa- 
tion work to John V. Van Pelt, chairman, 126 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 

















The Lincoln Memorial 
HENRY BACON 


Institute Gold Medallist, 1923 
Architect 


Four Photographs 


(Including Frontispiece ) 


By ROGER MILLEN 
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IMPERIAL Diet BuILpDING—Tokyo 






From Foreign Shores 


By IRVING 


A Name and an Aim 


Ye Editor has determined to give my cursory and dis- 
cursive foreign notes a standing title, so that my frail 
paper boat may have a sort of permanent ballast to help 
keep it trim. So long as the title does not force me to 
stay at home and dispose of material which is brought 
directly to me, but gives me freedom to voyage in fancy 
and collect cargoes as I will, I am content. I could wish 
for the sake of my readers that I were a better equipped 
skipper and that my craft were not so frail, but I shall 
aim to do my best in collecting and dispensing my wares. 


Japanese Dietitians 


The Japanese architects who called to 
minister to, at least to house, the Imperial Diet have 
fallen foul of one trained in Western ways. It 
that Mr. K. Shimoda, formerly licensed to practice archi- 
tecture in Illinois, was called in to criticize the designs 
submitted by the Government architects and he did it so 
effectively that he was thereupon commissioned (whether 
by authorized parties I cannot say) to make a design, 
which he did and which he submitted. All of this sounds 
strangely like some practices which have gone on in the 
Western World—not so far outside of Illinois at that. 
I must say that the cut of Mr. Shimoda’s design bears 
the legend, “Design for Imperial Diet Building by K. 
Shimoda, Tokyo, formerly Chicago licensed architect, 
No. 471, 1997.” I seem to remember a Mr. Shimoda in 
Chicago about a century before that date, that is, about 
twenty-six years ago. I wonder if this is a prophecy that, 
in spite of canons of ethics, present professional condi- 
tions are to obtain in 1997—three long quarters, or two 
long and one short quarter—of a century from now. But 
as to the ethics of the matter let the Japanese architects 
settle that among themselves; I am concerned mostly with 
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Design by Mr. K. Shinoda 
K. POND 
the aesthetics of the buildings in the controversy. | 
cannot forbear to quote from Mr. Shimoda’s thesis, 


which was illuminated by cuts of the two buildings in 
question. ‘The cuts will also illumine my pages if they 
can be made to lend themselves to reproduction. If they 
do not so lend themselves nothing is missed but a good 
time. 

“Although Mr. Shimoda’s design had passed general 
meeting of the petition committee of both houses with 
a majority, owing to the architects having—with furious 
zeal—made overtures to the members of the upper house, 
Mr. Shimoda’s design, however, was not accepted by 
the latter.” 

“However, the design of Mr. Shimoda having been 
accepted at (1) sub-petition committee, (2) general 
petition committee, (3) the whole house of representa- 
tives, (4) sub-petition committee of upper house, (5) 
general petition committee of upper house, these bodies 
containing expert from all technical branches of the 
country.” 

“In a word, the only people who failed to accept were 
Members of the Upper House and Secretaries of the 
both houses and, of course,” (a quaint touch) “the archi- 
tects themselves. The Treasury Department are now 
in the position of suspense between Mr. Shimoda and the 
Government Architects.” 

“Mr. Shimoda’s idea grip the true spirit of constitu- 
tional Japan, i. e., the cream of International Classical 
Architecture surmounted by the gracefully sweeping roofs 
and high noble curves of classic Japanese castle and 
palace, this is the architecturalized psychology of ‘L’esprit 
Japonais.’” 

I wish I could describe like that in any language—to 
say nothing of a foreign; but to quote further: 

“Mr. Shimoda went to America at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1918, to familiarize himself with the latest develop- 


















ment in blended architecture, he also conferred with 
several leading architects in the United States.” 

“The gist of Mr. Shimoda’s conception is to harbor the 
spiritification of Japan within an essentially Japanese 
cadre and not to try and press that same noble spirit 
within the precinct of a strange imitation.” 

‘Mr. Shimoda’s plans provided for (as well as the 
magnificent grandeur of overtow-ering ancient Japanese 
classicism) a grandoise substructure.” 

And now just a quoted word giving Mr. Shimoda’s 
estimate of the rival design: 

“The Government design has neither style nor dignity, 
neither architectural art; it 
reminds one of a massive rock in the stone age.” Mr. 
Shimoda’s mind, you see, existed many centuries back as 
well as one forward. 


has it any refinements of 


“There are no outstanding features 
either to attract the admiration or create a sentiment; 
looking at it leaves cre cold, it has not the power to 
create an emotion.” 

“There is no superstructural conception which would 
lend either dignity or power to the cold dead mass below 
it might be mistaken for a factory or works, but would 
certainly not create the impression of being the super- 
important edifice of a nation.” 

Well! there’s that; though I will say that, to me, there 
seem to inhere greater possibilities of “dignity” and 
“grandeur” in the inadequately presented design of the 
Government architects than in the more elaborately pre- 
sented work of Mr. Shimoda. Now, in spite of the lit- 
erary quality of the document in hand, as_ evidenced 
by the quotations, and in spite of the seeming indirection 
in ethical procedure, I would not spend three minutes of 
my time, nor that of my reader’s on this particular matter, 
were not a basic principle of national, not to say racial, 
aesthetics involved—a principle which should affect us 
almost as deeply as it should the Japanese. Why did Mr. 
Shimoda, confronted with the distinctly native problem of 
housing the Japanese Imperial Diet, deem it necessary, 
or even advisable, to leave the aesthetic pastures of his 
homeland and come over to America to drink in the skim 
milk and water of a “blended” concoction, even though 
he gives it the high sounding name of “the cream of 
International Classical Architecture?” What in the name 
of reason, or of emotionalism, or of aesthetics, has that 
“cream” to do with the “Japanese Imperial Diet”? My 
imagination permits me to see a far worthier and more 
poetic and more appropriate architectural expression 
evolved right out of the forms of the native art. What a 
pity that Japan with her wonderful background of art 
and craftsmanship should find it necessary, in adopting 
what she evidently considers the virtues of Western 
civilization, to imitate the processes of a people, which 
through lack of any cultural background in its immediate 
environment, seemed compelled to follow a line of least 
resistance and seek the contemporary forms ruling in the 
mother country, forms which themselves were not there 
indiginous nor wholly appropriate. Why does Japan find 
it necessary or desirable to imitate the processes and the 
contemporary accomplishments of a people which is wont 
to clothe the skeleton frames or the meagre bodies of 
its architecture and its craftsmanship in the purloined 
and made-over aesthetic garments of an ill-sorted collec- 
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course, we 


have, 
through our direct inheritance, a better right than have 


tion of ages, times and places? Of 
“cream of International Classi 
which arose in the pan of milk let down 
ages ago in a different pasture by the Roman cow, which 
had trampled the meadow grass and had eaten of the 
of Greek art. Of when it 
comes to that, but why so assiduously exercise the right 


the Japanese to lap up the 
cal Architecture” 


flowers course we have, 
when we have a divine call to use our own creative facul 
ties? A proper answer to the call on our part will not 
cut off our vital connections with the past; never feat 


that. 
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Wren’'s REJECTED DesiGn For Sr. PAut's 


In England 


‘Twenty pages of the 24 February issue of the Journal 
of the R. 1. B. A. are devoted to “an introduction to the 
theory of Architecture” by Lionel B. Budden, M.A. (A.), 
Institute Essay Medalist, 1923. The topic is very thought- 
fully and philosophically presented, and weighty and not 
so weighty authorities are cited; with modern, almost 
contemporary (which has nothing 
otherwise), authors in the majority. My space limitation 
(and perhaps other limitations) prevent as full a discus 
sion of this essay as it deserves. One heading (XVI 
Empathy), however, I shall touch upon lightly, for the 
essayist, while admitting that “the idea of empathy in 
architecture is not wholly fallacious,” citing Vernon Lee’s 
“The Beautiful: An Introduction to Psychological 
Aesthetics,” seems not entirely to comprehend its full 
bearing in Art. Nobody can fully comprehend the bear- 
ing of empathy who does not feel deeply—not super 
ficially nor sentimentally, but sentiently and deeply. That 
means one whose body at the command of the spirit 
answers, not like a machine, but joyously, spontaneously, 
fully, freely, as a lover. 


to do with weight or 


And this does not involve any 
metaphysics, any discussion as to the essence of spirit or 
of matter, but only a realization that in our proper per- 
sons spirit and matter are one in that neither can act con 
sciously to us without the presence of the other. There 
is no way in which we can make another “feel” without 
the bodily medium itself reacting to the spirit touch or, 
itself, in reacting to the spirit, acting directly on another 
spirit, which is called “sympathy”; or in acting on another 
spirit through the medium of inert matter, which involves 
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Just as our women were beginning to feel themselves 
emancipated the French designers ordered them back 
into trailing skirts; and this same mental attitude on the 
part of the sculptor has forced even the angels to sweep 
the earth with their wings. L’Architecture presents also 
plans and views of an eight-story tenement house with 
three and four-room apartments, boiled down to the 
lowest terms, with one stairway serving each tier. 
Evidently there are no lifts and the apartments are heated 
individually by fireplaces. I wonder if the coal company 
carries up the fuel, and the grocer the groceries, at no 
excess cost—up seven flights. The building makes up in 
exterior carvings what it lacks in interior conveniences. 

The Architect, London, 23 February, gives many pages 
of text and drawings to Christopher Wren. Somehow, 
in spite of the extremely laudatory phrasing of the words, 
there seems to me to be an undertone, as of whistling, to 
keep up one’s courage, to keep one’s confidence, not to say 


MONUMENT TO THE DEAD OF THE FRENCH SEMINARY 
At Rome L’Architecture 


“empathy.” When we feel ourselves into matter we are 
regarding it emphatically. And this is at the base of all 
but mechanically conceived and machine made architecture, 
or art of any kind. I have written and talked of this 
before and I may again; but I hasten now to say that I 
am glad to note from correspondence in this same number 
of the Journal, that not all members of the R. I. B. A. 
are convinced of the inherent virtue of Registration or of 
Unification—and no more of that topic now. 


Something to Fill the Eye 

“They” tell me that architects are not great readers; 
that letter press bores them and that what they want after 
a strenuous day in the office, or before such a day, or 
during such a day, are pictures. The present offerings, 
in that regard, are not so fruitful as were some recent 
ones. 

L’Architecture, Paris, gives general views and a “close 
up” of the monument to the dead of the French Seminary 
at Rome. In general composition the design seems too 
high from the “eyebrows up.” In detail it exhibits the 


modern French tendency to touch the soil too intimately. Detar, oF THE FIGURE L’Architecture 
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A FrencH TENEMENT L’ Architecture 





countenance. The first words are: “It is easy to praise 
the work attributed to a great man, but it is a greater 
mark of appreciation to analyze it and to form some 
general conception of the conditions under which it was 
produced.” And then, above the drawings of three towers, 
stand these words, which because of the juxtaposition, 
sound like direct apology: “It is absolutely necessary to 
arrive at some generally accepted principle we can apply 
when dealing with the buildings which have come down 
to us from past ages. Neither the purely antiquarian nor 
the purely utilitarian theories are sound, and it is useless 
to expect those who rigidly adhere to either theory to 
deliver sound and reliable judgments. The question of 
the merit of the buildings themselves should surely be the 
chief criterion after due and proper allowance has been 
made for historical association and the urgency of each 
particular case considered.” 

Now, for myself, I have never found it easy to praise in 
great part the work attributed to Sir Christopher. More 
purely (if the word may be used in this connection) per- 
functory designs than most of the churches are, especially 
as to towers, I would not like to be called upon to imagine. 
I am not writing this to belittle Wren; the man was 
greater than his architecture. Were it not so his name 
would have died long ago in spite of the great quantity 
production. But in art he was the product of his age, 
which had lost its finer traditions, and so large a product 
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Wren 
It is ghastly to 
think what the result might have been had he had at his 
finger tips the forms which the modern schools could 


that his name goes on with the history of that age. 
had no academic training in architecture. 


have given him to superimpose on the none too pleasingly 
proportioned surfaces which his pencil seemed so readily) 
to outline upon his drawing pad. It does not seem pos- 
sible that he could have visualized the image from the 
drawing or could have seen his buildings with his mind's 
eye before they were presented to his eye of flesh in 
material form. The carpenter architecture of America 
owes a great deal to Wren. 


Battening Down the Hatches 


I am quite aware that I 


into a 
tumbling sea of criticism by feeling and writing as above; 


may have headed 
but I have steered a course not suggested by passing 
fancy, but laid down at birth when stern fate put the 
tiller into my hand and pointed my individual port of 
destination. The making of greatness, that is, of real 
greatness, out of anything short of ideal achievement has 
never been one of my tendencies. Ideal achievement is 
possible only under an intense severity of discipline which 
very few of us can long or gracefully endure. But there 
are rare minds, supreme, perhaps, in the fields of science 
and philosophy, which no amount of discipline can direct 
into the channels of art; for no amount of discipline can 
create in a soul the sense of beauty; it can only help a 
beauty-bearing soul to free itself and to seek expression 
in terms of ideality. It may never quite succeed in its 
quest, but in its untiring effort toward the goal the soul 
displays its greatness. I still feel that Wren was greater 
than his work, and that his work would have been. greater 
had it been along lines to which his mind was attuned. 
I am purposely using mind and soul—mind goes with 
science and philosophy—soul with art. I am truly sorry 
that Wren did not succeed more fully, to my mind, in his 
art. His background of education was much what, plus 
a bit of technical training, I conceive architects in this 
day and generation to need, and I would have liked to use 
him to substantiate my theory. But under the circum- 
stances it can’t be done. 
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Back to Earth 


Architekten, Copenhagen, 15 February, contains repro- 
ductions of the prize winning designs in a recent competi- 
tion in the United States, in which “transcendent beauty” 
alone was sought. In addition is published the design of 
a local Danish architect; quite striking and forceful, but 
lacking beauty unless one is willing to ascribe that quality 
to much of our advanced art—which I 
inclined to do. 

Construction, Toronto, Canada, February, reproduces 
designs submitted by Canadian architects in this same 
competition. Our Canadian brothers have crossed the 
Anglo and American classical types seemingly to the 
advantage of neither. 

The Journal of the R. I. B. A., 13 January, contains 


am not quite 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
an important paper on “The Lighting of Picture Galleries 
and Museums,” by S. Hurst Seager, well diagrammed and 
illustrated. The English architectural publications are 
filled with interesting and valuable literary productions 
and discussions. ‘They seem not to run to an elaboration 
of plates and reproductions in their pages of illustrations. 
These illustrations considered as_ but 
ephemeral notes and indications along the line of architec- 
tural advance and are treated as such. 


evidently are 


Perhaps our own 
papers are wasting too much pains on what after all is 
ephemeral and not too worthy of the care and labor 
lavished upon it. The real value of architectural illus- 
trations, anyway, lies in the suggestion conveyed, which 
may become all the more potent with the slurring of 
unessential details. 


Samuel Yellin and His Work 


By GEORGE 


A distinguished Hindu once remarked of his race, “We 
have never starved a poet—by not listening to him.” Our 
own race, or mixture of races, might boast with equal 
truth that it had never seen a poet’s head raised above the 
ruck without, to use our vernacular, crowning it with a 
brick. That we make no such boast and believe ourselves 
to be the most appreciative of peoples is, contradictorily 
enough, the poet’s greatest danger. For on honest blows 
he might grow, if not fat, at least strong and sinewy; 
whereas the subtle nature of the bricks used to crown 
him in America render useless the weapons which are 
peculiarly his own. Against the blows of open contempt, 
persecution and poverty, which have ever been his lot in 
modern western civilization, he is well armed with con- 
viction and faith. But with us the fundamental contempt 
for the poetry of life, which we have inherited from our 
Puritan ancestry, is overlaid with a false and borrowed 
culture. We aim secret missiles at the poet’s unsuspecting 
head—missiles darted unconsciously, and therefore all the 
more dangerously, inflicting wounds that corrupt and 
stultify, even while the victim of the lapidation believes he 
is being pelted with nosegays. To him that hath ears to 
hear need I say that I refer to the bricks of commercial 
advantage and immediate expediency ?—those twin missiles 
which are daily hurled at every head which is raised by 
an ideal, even momentarily, above the democratic level. 

He who can withstand the assault must be a man of no 
mean fibre, for resistance to it requires not courage of the 
heat of battle but courage of constancy and endurance, 
a deep and abiding faith in the eternal values. 
we come to Samuel Yellin. 

Samuel Yellin is a poet in his craft, and with all a 
poet’s ardor he has labored not only to fashion his work 
to his own satisfaction, but to impose on an unwilling 
public standards of perfection to which it is not accus- 
tomed, and which a long course of commercial training 


And so 


has taught it to regard as unnecessary, nay, almost crim- 
inally wasteful of human energy and time, which might 


HOWE 


produce, with the same effort, a bushel of nuts and bolts 
to a grain of Yellin’s wrought iron masterpieces. Of the 
dual programme he has laid out for himself, the problem 
of imposing new and higher standards of perfection is 
necessarily first in order, and by far the more difficult. 
Whereas a poet in verse may readily acquire a pencil and 
paper to produce a sonnet which, though he starve in the 
making of it, he believes posterity will duly treasure and 
eulogize, the poet in iron, before he can begin to produce 
his work, must procure, from an unsympathetic community 
the complicated physical means necessary to his end. And 
he must procure them without sacrificing to the false 
gods who stand ever ready to compass his downfall—for 
if once he makes sacrifice to them his art is lost forever. 
Samuel Yellin has accomplished his purpose without 
derogating from his self-imposed standards, has produced 
masterpieces and, strangest of all, has made himself 
audible and visible to an unhearing and unseeing world. 

At the outset of his independent career he had no 
advantages at his command save a thorough knowledge 
of his art. Born in Poland in 1885, he was apprenticed at 
twelve years of age to an ornamental iron-worker, and at 
seventeen was already a master craftsman, versed in 
every branch of his trade, from making a nail to forging 
an elaborate piece of armor—and that his training was of 
the most thorough, anyone who has seen him at his anvil 
can testify. With his tools and his trade, he came to 
America eighteen years ago and took up teaching at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, in 
Philadelphia. There he remained until 1909, when he 
established a shop of his From the simplest 
beginnings, and by no more astute means than producing 
honest and craftsmanlike work, he has built up his estab- 
lishment until today it is the largest of its kind, producing 
examples of ironwork which are an inspiration to our 
whole country, and are well known abroad. To him who 
visits the forge, now that success has been achieved, there 
appears little evidence of the struggles which attended 


own. 
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A CHAPEL SCREEN Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 


the inception of the work. Yet they were many and 
heart-rending, and the fact that they were overcome 
without any sacrifice of standards redounds perhaps more 
to the credit of the man than the most perfect work to 
the credit of the artist. 

Unhappily, discouragements and difficulties have not 
disappeared with success. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the real nature of craftsmanship, the use ot materials 
in a way appropriate to their nature, for ends to which 
they are well adapted, is little understood today. Not 
because there is any dearth of information on the subject, 
but because the perfection of mechanical means of pro- 
duction at our disposal has blinded us to the simplicity of 
the means which produced great works of the past, and 
has led us to admire tricks of legerdemain, by which one 
thing is made to look like another, and materials are 
loosed from their proper sphere to be discovered again in 
another, a foreign one. To add to his difficulties, the 
craftsman is constantly asked to slur over that which is 
deemed unimportant, or which will not show, and is 
urged to make his work as cheap yet as showy as pos- 


sible. 


Against this tendency Samuel Yellin has steadfastly 


set his face. In his shop all work is honestly and simply 
done, whether it be visible in the finished product or not, 
and the nature of the material is truthfully expressed both 
in handling and finish. There is no “antiquing” or 
“torturing,” no rusting or coloring, no cotorted hammer- 
ing or exaggerated rusticity about his work. It is frankly 
modern in its treatment, though inspired by traditional 
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A Door 1x Mr. YELLIN’s Room 

precedent, and for that reason has about it a stamp of 
reality which the most elaborate counterfeit cannot 
Yellin brings up all his men in this tradition of 
honesty and progressive conservatism. Any piece of work 
from his shop, though it be the assembled product of many 
hands, bears the stamp of unity, and from the point of 
view of craftsmanship (leaving aside questions of taste, 
about which it is notoriously impossible to argue) no 
portion of any of his compositions can be selected as 
well or ill executed—all parts are up to the high standard 
he has set himself. 


achieve. 


In close connection with his forge he has trained up a 
corps of designers, versed not only in draftsmanship, but 

















A Wrovucut Iron CHEST 


These men make 
the shop-drawings, and their services are especially val- 
uable in preparing designs for architects, whose own 
draftsmen are seldom familiar with the real nature of 
design in iron which is one of the simplest and most direct, 
and therefore the most difficult of mediums. It is an 
interesting fact that the more intricate parts of the work, 
and even the sections of bars, are actually studied on the 
anvil. And as a result few pieces leave the shop in the 
same form in which they come designed from the drafting 
room. It is this actual study in the material which gives 
Yellin’s pieces their unexpectedness and charm that can 
come only from deep knowledge and love of the stubborn 
yet ductile substance he has made peculiarly his own. 


also in the actual processes of forging. 


All this work is carried on in surroundings which are 
an inspiration to the workers. Infinite study has been 
expended on the building which houses them, which stands 
like an oasis in the desert waste of West Philadelphia. 
Those who visited the Architectural League Exhibition in 
New York in 1922, where Yellin was awarded the Gold 
Medal, cannot fail to remember the unusual quality and 
charm of the plaster walls, adorned within and without 
by beautiful examples of iron work, which clothe his 
offices and forge. There everything speaks to the men of 
their calling; from the drinking fountain, which refreshes 
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A Museum GrILL 


their bodies, to the museum of antique fragments and the 
bookroom which refreshes their minds. 


Samuel Yellin has built up this complete group (it 
cannot be called, and most fortunately is not, an organiza- 
tion) and through it successfully established a standard of 
craftsmanship in his trade undreamed of in this day and 


country before his time. He has done this against the 
most blinding odds and in the face of the blankest ignor- 
ance of the ideals for which he stands. More than that, 
he has done it unaided. His achievement should be a les- 
son to those who seek always the easy road to success in 
art, the road mapped out by public opinion, the blindest 
of blind alleys. He has imposed his standards, and con- 
tinues to impose them, against the will and the better com- 
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NEWS NOTES 


mercial judgment of the public which has accepted them 
grudgingly and to a very limited extent. The task of 
instilling artistic aspirations in the people has only been 
begun; but better than all the schools in the world is one 
piece of good executed work—and Samuel Yellin has 
produced many. 

We talk and write loosely and much in America, and 
the name of art has been bandied about on uncompre- 
hending lips until it has become a mockery in our ears. 
With it all we have failed to grasp the one vital fact about 
it which is the essential unity of art and life. We have 
attempted to apply to art the principle of specialization, 
which we have found so successful in producing vast 
wealth in other spheres of human activity,—and so unsuc- 
cessful in producing human happiness. We place on one 
hand the musician, the author, the painter and sculptor, 
whom we regard with a certain indifference and scorn 
because their products are non-essential from a material 
standpoint; and on the other the more practical artists, 
such as the architect and the craftsman, whom we aim to 
make efficient and productive by organization, which we 
have raised to the glory of an immortal god, and placed 


News 


The National Sculpture Society of New York will 
hold an indoor and outdoor Exhibition of American 
Sculpture, 14 April to 1 August, in the galleries 
and on the terraces of the Museums, at 156th Street and 
Broadway. The Exhibition will include works of the 
most distinguished contemporary American sculptors. 
About two hundred artists have had their works accepted 
by the jury. They range from large monuments to small 
sculpture and medals. Elaborate landscape decorations 
are planned to give a most artistic setting for the sculp- 
ture shown out of doors. 


The thirty-sixth annual Chicago Architectural Exhibi- 
tion will be held in the fireproof galleries of the Art 
Institute, from 1 May to 31 May, 1923. 
exhibition will be 


In scope, the 
illustrative of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts. There will be shown drawings, models, 
paintings, sculpture, photographs, and other 
specially arranged with the committee. 


features 


The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Chapter is sponsoring one 
section of the House Beautiful Exhibition and is estab- 
lishing a Beaux Arts Atelier for the help of young drafts- 
men. 


in authority over the heart and soul of the individual, 
demanding of him so many unit hours of productivity 
at so much per unit, and establishing as our only standard 
of value for the product its saleability. “And art made 
tongue-tied by authority’—such was the lament of the 
greatest of English poets in a day before the unit standard 
had been heard of. Yet we now propose to galvanize the 
practical arts into a semblance of renewed life by the 
authority of organization, as we would increase the pro 
duction of corset strings by so many millions a year 
forgetting that in the process we have seen corset strings 
deteriorating steadily to a point where no woman old- 
fashioned enough to use one can be considered safe. 

Samuel Yellin represents the antithesis of our national 
philosophy of organization. His is the triumph of the 
individual, and the work he has done is the triumph of 
the group of free men he has gathered about him—not the 
success of an organization or its system of thinly-veiled 
slavery. By their works shall we still know men, and 
judge of their ultimate effect in the community, and in 
the effort and faith of such individuals and groups lies 
the hope of our national salvation. 


Notes 


The Society of Architects Scholarship to 
America 

The Society of Architects (London) has instituted a 
scholarship of the value of three hundred pounds (£300), 
to be offered annually for three years in succession and 
afterwards at such periods as may be decided upon, for 
the encouragement of travel for the purpose of studying 
modern architecture abroad. The holder of the first 
(1923) scholarship will be required to visit America for 
a period of not less than six months or more than twelve 
months in order to prepare and afterwards to submit to 
the Society a report bearing upon some aspect of the 
development of modern architecture, such as will form a 
valuable addition to the information and original thought 
at present available on the subject. 

Candidates must be British subjects under the age of 
forty years, and the scholarship will be awarded by the 
Society on the recommendation of a jury of well-known 
British architects who will have the advice of a prominent 
American architect. One essential qualification will be 
the production by the candidate of evidence of a very high 
standard of architectural attainment. 
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THE LeBrun TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP—1923 
AN ART GALLERY 


The winning design by Paul F. Simpson, Pittsburgh 
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At the eastern end of what is some day to be the Mall, 
that monumental avenue between the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol, stands the Grant Memorial, 
at present shaded and obscured by trees, and lacking for 
proper observation, the necessary space and freedom from 
encroaching obstructions. One sees it with difficulty, this 
marvelous gem of American sculpture. An official green- 
house aggressively obtrudes on one side, and on the other 
there is no far flung sky, no flood of light, against which 
the sculpture may be seen in silhouette, judged, or even 
perceived at all—so confused is the background of trunks 
and limbs that closely hem it in. Some day the monu- 
ment will gain its freedom and be set in the ample space 
provided for it in the “Burnham-McKim” plan of Wash- 
ington. Then its amazing variety and intensity of beauty 
will be seen by the multitude, wondered at, and some will 
perceive that genius has dreamed a vision of loveliness 
and been able to achieve it. Out of matter has the 
sculptor, Henry Merwin Shrady, created spirit; out of 
bronze the emotions of wonder and the thrill of beauty. 


The Grant Memorial 


By WALTER D. BLAIR 








Life runs fiery through these charging groups of artillery 
and cavalry. No weaklings here—no tepidity, no timidity. 
With bold strokes the sculptor works. He dares and 
achieves. The tumult of the storm—the lightning flash— 
are passing before us. Horses and men, cannon and flags, 
real and yet not real, true because more beautiful than 
nature. Who before Shrady has endowed the horse with 
such beauty, with such wonder of movement as are seen 
in these groups, where masses are balanced, combined; 
details perfected to the n’th degree, and yet simplicity 
and unity are never impaired? Multiplicity and unity, 
variety and simplicity, these four are here, with all other 
qualities which make up the complexity of beauty. 
Subtleties of line and proportion, composition, intellect, 
historic costume and harness and wheel, 
Shrady has used them all and played with them, so that 
his work is as joyous and spontaneous as the Elgin 
marbles. Veroccio, Donatello, Angelo, these three must 
have welcomed Shrady as an equal in the land beyond 
wither he passed a year ago. 


accuracy of 


Pre-Convention Notes 


The Convention will present the Institute Gold Medal 
to Mr. Henry Bacon as a tribute for his design of the 
Lincoln Memorial. As noted in these pages last month 
the occasion furnishes inspiration and motive for a cere- 
monial of presentation staged within the great architec- 
tural setting of the monument and its approaches. 

The plans of Mr. Howard Greenley and Mr. James 
Monroe Hewlett are well under way. Mr. Irwin S. 
Porter has charge of all administrative arrangements for 
the Pageant in Washington. 

The general scheme of the Pageant as proposed pro- 
vides for an imposing procession composed of the officers 
and members of the Chapters present at the Convention, 
together with representatives of the groups composing 
the Fine Arts, and the Craft and Building organizations 
that participated in the work of executing the building. 
It is anticipated that the participants in the procession, 
marshalled under groups, will assemble at the conclusion 
of the Convention dinner, to be held in a great pavilion 
or marquee at the east end of the Lagoon, and proceed in 
columns on each side toward the Memorial to positions 
assigned on the approaches and steps. Each Chapter has 
been asked to provide a special banner and pennon, signifi- 
cant of the State from which they 
such traditions as may be effectively symbolized. To add 
to the note of color furnished by the banners suitable 
robes of design and color to differentiate the various 
groups of participants will be provided by the Pageant 
Committee. Slow burning torches to be used as decora- 
tive illumination during the progress of the processions on 
each side of the Lagoon will contribute a fantastic note 


come and embodying 
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by their reflection in the water. Coincidently with the 
movement of the processional groups from the point of 
departure, the recipient of the medal attended by the high 
officials of the Institute will be embarked upon a barge 
of honor which will be decorated in a manner reminiscent 
of barges used on historic State occasions abroad. This 
barge will carry the musicians and will be propelled 
by oars or towed by properly designated individuals in 
the processional groups to the west end of the Lagoon 
where the guest of honor and officials will disembark, the 
music remaining on board. From this point the entire 
procession will proceed to the designated stations on the 
steps leading to the Memorial, led by Mr. Bacon 
and the group of high officials. The presentation cere- 
mony and addresses will then follow. The arrangements 
for a dramatic electric illumination of the spectacle are 
under way and it is anticipated that a high note of beauty 
will be struck, to be ineffaceably impressed upon the 
memory of the occasion. 

The following names will be placed in nomination 
before the fifty-sixth convention: 


Por Freshen oo 6cccsss WILiiAM B. FAVILLE 
For First Vice-President...N. Max DUNNING 
For First Vice-President....Ropert D. KoHn 
For Second Vice-President....Wwn. S. PARKES 
For Second Vice-President....ABRAM GARFIELD 
ge | C. C. ZANTZINGER 
eo. | C. Herrick HAMMOND 
FOF BPW CUOT 5.6.0 sce 0-00 WILLIAM E. FiIsHerR 
PON Berreqayy . <.csikisiec eck Epwin H. Brown 




















The Grant Memorial 
Three photographs by ROGER MILLEN 
































Community Planning and Housing 


CLARENCE 6S. 


STEIN, Associate Editor 
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Bassompierre & De Rutte, Architects 


Two French Garden Suburbs 


In the January number, the JouRNAL published an 
article on the “Housing Crisis in Paris,” in which the 
projects of the Office Public d’Habitations 4 bon Marché, 
Department of the Seine, were described. Additional 
information has since been received from M. Bruggeman 
of that office, concerning the Garden Suburbs of Les Lilas 
and Drancy. 

The accompanying views of the two suburbs will give 
some idea of the types of houses erected and general lay- 
out. It is interesting to note the variety of effect 
obtained with a limited number of units and the simplest 
architectural motives. 


Drancy 


In Drancy the houses are all of similar construction. 
They are built in groups of from two to six. All have 
brick walls, plaster block partitions, and tile roofs. Oak 
flooring is used throughout. One hundred and thirty-four 
dwellings have been built of an average superficial of 


446 square feet at an average cost of $2,062.00 (exchange 
$.066 per Franc). 


Les Lilas 


Whereas the architects adopted a single type of con- 
struction, the designers of the suburb of Les Lilas experi- 
mented with a number of different methods in wall con- 
struction. The greater number of houses have exterior 
walls, consisting of a double shell, the outer which is 
4 1-3 inches thick, is of lime and cement on wire mesh; 
the inner one is 21-3 inches thick, of plaster blocks. 
Other construction used are: 1, brick walls 6 1-4 inches 
thick, with cement stucco on the outside; 2, hollow cast 
concrete, 7 inches thick; 3, reinforced concrete frame with 
1 1-6 inches of reinforced concrete outside and 2 1-3 inches 
plaster block inside; 4, wood frame, lathed with wood 
both sides, stuccoed outside and plastered inside. One 
hundred and ninety-seven dwellings have been built at 
an average cost of $1,800. E. B. &. 
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Pelletier & Teisseire, Architects 
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The Battle of Chicago Heights 


The report! of the Zoning Committee of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board marks another shift in the battle of 
building heights in Chicago, a long contest, which started 
in 1892, when a height limit of 150 feet for buildings was 
vetoed. A graph of the fluctuations of the maximum 
allowable height resembles a record of the beat of an 
irregular pulse. In 1893 the maximum height was estab- 
lished at 130 feet; in 1902 it was raised to 260 feet; 1910 
saw it reduced to 200 feet, and in 1920 it was again raised 
to 260 feet. 

The contending forces in this fight are the Barons and 
the Guildsmen. The Barons are those real estate owners 
who look upon their property as an inverted pyramid, 
having its apex at the center of the earth, its dihedral 
angles determined by the corners of their lot, and its 
sides extending through the air to infinity. Within this 
pyramid they are lords; the neighboring pyramid is for- 
eign territory, necessarily hostile and to be opposed at all 
costs. The Guildsmen have seen the mutually destructive 
tendency of feudal states, and seek an order of things in 
which limited concessions by each will promote the good 
of all the Guild. Their geometric conception of real 
estate is baronial as far as the earth’s surface. There 
the inverted pyramid stops, and on it are superposed a 
prism of limited height and a pyramid of setbacks. 

To help effect a truce in the battle, the Chicago Real 
Estate Board undertook to aid the city Zoning Commis- 
sion in its labors by an investigation of building heights 
by its own Zoning Committee. The Chairman of this 
committee appointed a “Citizens’ Committee” of nine- 


1Studies on Building Height Limitations in Large Cities, with 
special reference to conditions in Chicago; Proceedings of an Investi- 
gation of Building Height Limitations, conducted under the aus 
pices of the Zoning Committee of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 
Compiled by Charles M. Nichols. Edited by —_ L. Crane, Jr. 
Published by the Chicago Real Estate Board Library, 1923. 
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teen to do the actual investigation. Baron and Guilds- 
man alike appeared before them, and the report is the 
record of their views and the Committee’s conclusions. 
Reporting to the Zoning Committee, they say: “Such 
a wide divergence of opinion was shown that the Com- 
mission does not feel that it can make any definite recom- 
mendation. Accordingly, it submits herewith a full tran- 
script of the proceedings before the Committee for your 
information and record.” 

On the basis of this report the Zoning Committee of 
the Board made the following recommendations: 

“First: That the height of buildings in the congested 
business district should bear some relation to the width 
of streets. 


“Second: 


That the allowable height for buildings on 
the street line on streets 66 feet or less in width should 


be 180 feet. Buildings erected on streets 80 feet wide 
should be allowed a height of 200 feet on the street line, 
and those on streets 100 feet wide, or wider, a height 
of 220 feet. 

“Third: If it is desired to build to a greater height, 
then, and in that case, additional heights of buildings 
should be allowed, provided proper set-backs are required 
for such additional stories. A set-back of 1 foot for 
each 4 in height above the limitation above described is 
recommended. 

“Tn connection with these limitations, it has been sug- 
gested in the sub-committee that a building located on 
a corner may for a distance of 150 feet from the corner 
be erected to the height permitted by the wider street. 
However, your Committee wishes to make no recom- 
mendation as to how far a building may be erected on the 
narrower side street to the limit permitted by the wider 
street. Neither does it wish to make any recommendation 
as to the effect of these limitations on the alley set-backs, 
proposed in the zoning ordinance.” E. HK. 
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Some Old Washington Houses 


Four Woodcuts 


By J. J. LANKES 
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The Architect and City Planning 


By THOMAS ADAMS 


CuHaprer [V 


The course of instruction in city planning to be given 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology may be 
taken as an example of the kind of course that can be 
given to architectural students wherever the value of city 
planning instruction is sufficiently appreciated to permit 
some limitation being made in other branches of study. 

The object aimed at by Professor Emerson, head of 
the Department of Architecture of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is not to make expert city plan- 
ners but primarily to give those who are training as archi- 
tects sufficient knowledge and appreciation of city and 
town planning to make them better equipped as archi- 
tects. 


Interest of the Architect in Social and Economic 
Development 


It is considered of importance to establish in the mind 
of the student the relation between the structural de- 
velopment and the social and economic development of 
towns, and hence to give him some conception of the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the architect to pro- 
mote a better social outlook. 

One has, of course, to approach the architect with some 
caution in appealing to him to take a bigger view of his 
responsibilities and a wider conception of the social aims 
of his profession. Just as a building he designs may be 
the victim of a bad physical environment and of financial 
limitations, so may he be the victim of a social environ- 
ment and the material outlook of others that injuriously 
affects his art. But on the whole, is not the power of the 
architect greater than he conceives and may there not be 
scope for applying his art to phases of civic growth that 
have up till now seemed outside his sphere? At any rate, 
whatever restrictions the matured architect may feel 
called upon to place on his enthusiasm, there is good 
reason for maintaining the idealism and developing the 
social viewpoint of the men who are to be confronted 
with the problems of city building and city reconstruction 
in the future. 

The characteristics, social conditions and structural de- 
velopment of ancient, medieval, renaissance and modern 
towns provide an intensely interesting field of comparative 
study, none the less so because the sociological and eco- 
nomic aspects are considered as well as the esthetic and 
general structural aspects. It is only by this comprehen- 
sive study of cities over long periods that the full extent 
of the reciprocal relations between buildings and the social 
conditions and outlook of the people can be appreciated. 

The study of the historic examples of city development 
in Egypt, Greece, Rome, China, England, Germany and 
other countries in Europe reveal to us the powerful place 
occupied by the architect up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century in the layout of towns and control of 
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building development. Perhaps no place illustrates this 
more than Edinburgh, with its influential coterie of pro- 
fessional men who competed with each other to plan its 
streets and provide designs for complete facades along the 
frontages of squares and streets. Craig, Playfair, 
Crichton, the Brothers Adam and many others shared in 
the work and seem to have possessed the confidence of the 
citizens. In London the success of Christopher Wren in 
designing individual buildings did not overcome the oppo- 
sition of the real estate interests to his city plan, but most 
of the best town planning features in London, such as its 
fine series of open squares, were planned by the architects 
employed by the leading landowners. It was one of the 
redeeming features of feudal landlordism that it created a 
class of educated nobility who appreciated art and paid 
for architectural advice. The small owner of land has a 
more limited viewpoint corresponding to the more 
restricted area which he owns. 

The shopkeeper and the speculative owner of small 
building plots in Fleet Street would not have Wren’s 
plan. Only kings or their political nominees have suc- 
ceeded in restoring or remodelling big cities in Europe. 
The architect in facing the problems of the city under a 
democracy has to wield a power of persuasion, instruction 
and example rather than the power of the dictator. His 
interest in the historic examples of planning and re-plan- 
ning of cities in the past must be to a large extent of 
academic rather than of practical utility. The real in- 
terest of the American student, in approaching the prob- 
lems of city planning, must be in the opportunities available 
in the average American city and his education must be 
along lines that will enable him to express himself in 
accordance with American conceptions, methods and 
traditions. 


The Cities of the Old World and the New 


In Leckie’s Democracy and Liberty a passage is quoted 
from Renan’s essay on Channing expressing in exaggerated 
language the glory that adorns the old as compared with 
the new, and concluding “Before New York and Boston 
reach, in the scale of human greatness, a rank that is 
comparable to these towns (Florence, Pisa, Sienna and 
Perugia) how many steps they will have to take.” Leckie 
comments on this passage to the effect that there are 
forms of very genuine human greatness that it fails to 
recognize. Renan wrote nearly seventy years ago and 
Leckie twenty-seven years ago. They were comparing the 
intellectual and zsthetic conditions of Italy and America. 
Renan thought the world was richer with the Italian past 
than it was with the prospect of the American future. 
The comparison is thought-provoking even if it is faulty. 
In the intervening years America has made progress that 
these writers failed to visualize and is beginning to con- 
quer in fields where European civilization has hitherto 
led. It can never have the distant historic background 
of European civilization, but in the domain of intellect 
and art, it looks like reaching a standard of achievement 
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that will more than make up for its lack of ancient tradi- 
tions when the relative greatness of eastern and western 
civilizations are compared. 

Be that as it may, there is not much to be gained by 
reflecting on the relative values of Europe’s past and 
America’s future. They are in the nature of things com- 
plements of each other and not competitive with each 
other. 


Much of the education and inspiration of the student 
of architecture in any part of the world is derived from 
the study and contemplation of early European examples, 
and the artistic genius of Greece and Rome will have their 
influence on art through all the ages. Similarly in city 
planning some examples of ancient times will always 
afford a useful field of study and guidance—but in a 
lesser degree than in architecture, for here we are dealing 
not with individual elevations or groups of elevations of 
buildings as separate parts of the city, but with the com- 
position, constituent elements and functions of the whole 
dynamic organism we call a city. Being so much a thing 
of growth a city can never be dealt with in accordance 
with any fixed principles of design—although it may com- 
prise many units that conform to such principles. In the 
laying out of a street system, and in the arrangement of 
ways of communication and public places in relation to 
buildings we may be influenced by certain general princi- 
ples—as that the system or arrangement of streets and 
buildings shall have regard to the configuration of the 
land, or that there shall be proper proportion between all 
the parts, but the application of these general principles 
requires original treatment to suit continually changing 
circumstances. 

The designing of the framework of a city and the 
extent to which it can be planned or left to develop 
without a plan, are much influenced by the form and 
character of the government of the country in which it 
is growing. Differences in government have their con- 
comitant differences in forms of land tenure, in social 
habits and conditions, in uses of monumental buildings 
(palaces for kings or palatial public structures for the 
multitude), and in the extent to which the highway is used 
for manufacture or the trade of war, or for pleasure by 
the few or the many. The art of designing buildings may 
be dominated by styles that have prevailed for a thousand 
years, but the art of planning the city framework, in 
which the buildings are to fit, is dominated by the govern- 
mental, social, economic and industrial conditions and 
tendencies of the place and the moment. The city planner 
has to express himself in accord with the spirit and 
conditions of the age and country in which he lives. 


Forms of City Planning in Europe and America 


After all, the technical forms in which cities have been 
laid out may be grouped in a very limited category. 
Broadly speaking they come within three headings: (1) 
the rectangular, (2) the radial and rectangular combined, 
or, (3) the irregular. There are, of course, cases in which 
all three forms occur in combination and in most cases 
there are variations in detail. 

(1) Rectangular. The street system laid out in 
straight lines with right angled connections, perhaps with 
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a public square as a market place in the center, or a series 
of public squares as the Penn’s plan of Philadelphia, is 
both the oldest of plans as in Kahum (2600 B.C.), and 
the most modern of plans as in some of the latest develop- 
ments in America. This form of plan follows the same 
pattern under the democratic conditions of America as it 
did in the Roman “Colonia,” which were designed under 
military dictatorship. 

(2) Radial. The best example of radial planning 
which has been carried out is at Washington, D. C. The 
reconstruction of Paris by Haussmann was on radial lines, 
but Washington is the finest practical illustration of the 
almost complete use of the radial and rectangular patterns 
in a city which was planned ab initio. Wren’s plan of 
London was based on the same forms and was perhaps 
sounder in principle and showed a better blending of the 
radial and rectangular street system, but as it was never 
carried out we cannot compare it with the plans that have 
been put to the test of development. There are few ex- 
amples of radial or fan-shaped planning in ancient times, 
but Rhodes, laid out in 408 B.C., was said to be built 
in this fashion, and was described as having its building 
blocks arranged like the seats of an ancient theatre around 
an orchestra. The architect Vitruvius is recorded as 
having opposed the chessboard plan and pleaded for the 
laying out of towns on an octagonal plan radiating from 
a center. 

(3) Irregular. Cities which grew up on irregular 
lines in olden times are regarded by some as being the 
examples of unplanned cities. But in more recent times 
irregularity of plan in a city might be the result of more 
intelligent planning than would be shown by adherence 
to a geometrical pattern, for it may have arisen from a 
conscious and successful effort to make the plan fit the 
topography. Irregular planning has been deliberately fol- 
lowed as a cult in recent years by some German city 
planners in order to produce the artistic effects of the 
medieval city with the charm of winding streets, closed-in 
vistas, and sudden surprises. 

Boston has its irregular streets corresponding in nar- 
rowness and tortuous windings with those of the medieval 
towns. This irregular framework of streets with its 
narrow slits of opening through gaunt cliffs of buildings 
is unsuited for the conditions of the modern city, and 
retains none of the repose and beauty of those towns 
which have stood for centuries, while congestion and over- 
building are continually adding to its inconveniences. 

In the matter of technical forms of planning there is 
not much to be seen in Europe that is not already con- 
spicuously present in America, and present under physical 
and social conditions that are new in the world. There 
is no precedent for the modern American city—either in 
height and density of building, in size and rapidity of 
growth, or in the complexity of its problems. Europe 
has much to show the American student in connection 
with the arrangement of buildings, in civic decoration, in 
street furnishing, and in the control of sky-lines and 
street facades. It may be also that the average European 
city has been better fitted in its layout to the natural 
features of the land than the American city. But 
after all, however much we may be tempted to give an 
historic background to city planning, it is new, both as 
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a science and an art, in the form in which it is now 
practiced and preached. When we speak of modern city 
planning we mean something entirely different from the 
city planning even of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Opportunities to plan new cities cr entirely 
remodel old cities occur very seldom, but if such an oppor- 
tunity occurred today we should want to include much 
more in our city plans than did Craig or Haussmann or 
L’Enfant. We should have to do much more than plan 
a street and park system. We should have to study the 
conditions and trends in regard to all forms of building 
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development; restrict use, height, and density of buildings ; 
make exhaustive studies of the existing conditions and 
tendencies in regard to transportation by rail and road; 
and generally deal with all the problems of growth in 
cities of greater size, and more complex in their constitu- 
tion and functioning, than those of any previous age. 

We should have, above all, to make our plans for one 
definite purpose of achieving a better social environment 
for the common people than has hitherto existed in the 
cities of the world—a task which, with all its progress, 
America has not yet seriously faced. 


Subsidized Housing 


By 






Ordinarily a subsidy in respect to housing is set down 
without further discussion as a paternalistic move on the 
part of the Government and is consequently a matter 
greatly to be deplored by those who view such a move as 
one headed in the direction of Socialism or something of 
that sort. As a paternalistic move, a subsidy in respect of 
housing is viewed as made in the interests of those who 
ultimately occupy the houses. While the object of the 
subsidy is to house those who have difficulty by reasons 
of economic conditions in securing homes for themselves, 
yet in popular apprehension it is a move on the part of 
the Government to aid those who do not see fit to help 
themselves. 

Viewed as it is with disfavor, the fact that subsidized 
housing is being resorted to more and more here and else- 
where would indicate that the need for houses must br 
increasingly pressing. For the enactment of legislation 
which provides for subsidized housing is ordinarily the 
work of legislators who stand opposed to the blighting ef 
fect of paternalistic legislation upon those who are bene- 
fited by it. But to assume that paternalistic legislation in 
the case of housing arises out of a desire to provide houses 
for those in need of them is to ignore certain other 
factors in the case. 

Within recent years much has been said of the wartime 
program of the British Government in providing housing 
for munition workers during the war and for charging 
for those houses a rate which would not show even a 
modest return upon the cost of producing them. This 
policy is referred to as an act of coddling the working 
classes, the beneficiaries of the action. It is viewed as one 
of those ill-advised moves of the British Government in 
its policy of dealing with labor. 

Whether this policy was ill-advised or well-advised is not 
in question here. What is of immediate interest is the 
point of view which actually led the British officials to 
build houses during the war for munitions workers and to 
rent them to the workers at a loss. Light has been shed 
on this phase of the question by the remarks of a British 
official who had intimately to do with the housing policy 
of the British Government during the war and in the 
period which followed. His account of the transaction is 
somewhat at variance with the popular version of how it 
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was that the Ministry slipped so easily in the way of 
paternalism in this respect. He illustrated the point of 
his remarks by reference to the 200 houses which were 
built at Chester during the war. More houses were neces 
sary at Chester in order that the munitions plant might 
be run at something like capacity. The erection of the 
200 houses was carried through at a cost of approximately 
double the pre-war standard. Since wages had not risen 
materially at the time of the completion of these houses 
it was perfectly obvious to the British officials that rents 
in relation to the cost of the houses could not be charged 
without materially increasing the wages of those who 
were to occupy them. Only 200 families could live in 
them; and there were something over 3,000 workmen in 
the munitions plants at Chester. So that to immediately 
increase the wages of 200 workmen in order that they 
might occupy war built houses would lead to an increase 
in the wages of some 3,000 workmen in Chester; and to in 
crease the wages of the workmen in Chester would likely 
lead to an increase in wages elsewhere; that is to say an 
increase in the wages of some millions of workers. So 
the decision was made to continue the normal rents in 
these war built houses, charging the difference due to 
excess cost to the war. 

Such is the simple explanation offered by this British 
official of the genesis of the paternalistic policy of the 
British Government of housing workmen at less than cost. 
But a question follows upon the heels of this admission. 
One asks: Paternalistic with respect to what? Certainly 
in this case it was hardly paternalistic with respect to 
workmen. The houses were built by reason of the war 
necessity and they were rented to the workmen at the old 
rates not by reasons of necessity—wages might have been 
increased—but for the simple reason that to charge more 
would involve the raising of wages in the munitions in- 
dustries generally. To increase wages generally would 
be to diminish profits or to increase the cost of munitions 
and the war. It was likely to do both. 

This is not to insinuate that it would have been better 
to avoid the subsidy and increase wages all around. Nor 
is it to argue for a subsidy with respect to housing in 
general. It is merely to observe that a subsidy with re- 
spect to housing may not be a paternalistic move with re- 
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spect to those who live in them. It may be that it is mere- 
ly one of those moves to keep the wages of labor down. 
Which is to say that it is, after all, paternalistic, but pa- 
ternalistic with respect to profit taking and not with 
respect to working for wages. 

Subsidized housing, as was remarked at the outset, is 
no longer confined to England and to upset Europe. Re- 
cently the New York State Legislature passed an Enabling 
Act permitting municipalities to exempt from taxation for 
a period of ten years certain types of buildings under cer- 
tain conditions. In the case of the least expensive habi- 
tations, this exemption might amount to as much as one- 
half of the value of the houses erected. 

This act was passed under the pressure of a seeming 
necessity for it; and its paternalistic color was excused 
for once on that ground. But this is not to say that all of 
those who advocated it and backed the measure saw no 
more in it than the prospect of additional houses for those 
in dire need of them. Something in the nature of what 
has actually taken place since the enactment of the leg- 
islation might possibly have been foreseen by those who 
would ordinarily have stood strongly against the act on 
the ground of general principles. 

For what happened is this: The price of land, of loans, 
of materials, of wages in the building trades, went up upon 
the first signs of renewed activity. All these went up so 
far that the houses which were built under the auspices 
of this paternalistic legislation cost, in the case of cheap 
houses nearly as much more and in the case of better 
houses more than the amount which the State remits in 
taxation. That is to say, proximately the entire sub- 
sidy has already been used up by the various agents 
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engaged in the erection of these buildings. So that the 
occupants of these subsidized houses are in the same 
position as they were before with respect to the matter 
of paying a rent somewhat higher than they can afford 
to pay. 

Of course, it is not to be denied, we have some addi- 
tional habitations and it may well be argued that that is 
net gain. But we also have houses provided by paternal- 
ism and that is not ordinarily referred to in the category 
of gain. For it is argued that it is a sign of decay when 
workmen have to be provided with houses under the 
auspices of paternalistic legislation. 

But again, as in the case of the British situation, a ques- 
tion follows: The decay of what? Surely the moral 
fibre of the workmen is not being seriously weakened by 
this paternalistic legislative move, for in truth, the ordi- 
nary worker cannot afford to live in the newly erected 
tax-exempt houses. In this case it would seem that the 
action was no more paternalistic so far as it affects the 
workmen than it was in the war and post-war housing 
operations in England. But in the same manner that 
the action in England was paternalistic with respect to 
a profit system, so the action here is paternalistic. What 
has taken place is this: The State has already paid to the 
owners of vacant land, to the producers of material and 
the lenders of second mortgage money and to the building 
trades workmen a bonus for erecting some buildings for 
which the owner may charge all that the traffic will bear. 
So that tax exemption in New York State may be treated 
as paternalistic but not paternalistic with respect to those 
who live in the houses, a paternalism which does not 
touch the masses. 


“The Significance of the Fine Arts’’'! 
A Review by CHARLES W. ELIOT 


An admirable book has just been published under the 
direction of the Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects on Education, which all education reformers 
will desire to commend to the immediate attention of the 
headmasters of high schools and academies, to the Facul- 
ties of colleges and universities, and to the thinking 
American public. 

Since the book has been prepared under the direction 
of a Committee of the American Institute of Architects, 
it is altogether natural that rather more than half of its 
507 pages, not counting the 128 pages of well-chosen illus- 
trations, is devoted to architecture; whereas not more 
than one-thirtieth is given to landscape architecture 
proper, about one-tenth to the industrial arts, about one- 
twenty-fifth to sculpture, about one-fifteenth to painting, 
and to music only one-sixteenth. It is to be said for the 
great preponderance of space given to architecture that 
architecture is the fine art which first emerges from a 
barbarous race or community, and that it is the art which 
earliest expresses and develops the religious sentiments of 
a race, sculpture being a close second. Moreover, archi- 
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tecture has a much longer history in its monuments and 
in literature than any other fine art. 

Four chapters in this book of ten chapters are devoted 
to architecture, the first to, classical architecture, the 
second to the architecture of the Middle Ages, the third 
to that of the Renaissance, and the fourth to modern 
architecture. The third and fourth chapters are some- 
what longer than the first and second, probably because 
they deal with matters of strong contemporary interest. 
For the author of the chapter on the Renaissance, Dante 
is the last of the men of the Middle Ages and the first of 
the moderns; and the Renaissance was the rebirth of the 
soul and mind of man. Hence with the Renaissance came 
a vivification of all the fine arts already in existence, 
including architecture, sculpture, painting, landscape de- 
sign, and the industrial arts. Even music, which had been 
cultivated for religious uses by both the Greek Church 
and the Roman took on new forms, and made a wider 
appeal to all the European nations. 

The chapter on modern architecture is remarkable for 
the frankness of its statement that American architecture 
has not been and cannot be maintained at the level of 
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Classical, Middle Age, or Renaissance architecture; 
because of the numerous changes since 1850 in the uses 
of ecclesiastical, legal, municipal, educational, and com- 
mercial structures. This statement in the text is corrob- 
orated by the illustrations included in this chapter. They 
do not compare in beauty with the illustrations used in 
the three preceding chapters. On the contrary, they reveal 
the frequent lack of dignity, proportion, grace, and beauty 
in American architecture since 1850, that is, since Ameri- 
can architects have been called upon not only to design 
but to take part in building structures adapted to the 
new habits of a democracy. The conditions under which 
architectural works have been produced in the United 
States since the middle of the nineteenth century have 
been changing with great rapidity. The new demands of 
private owners and public authorities are the result of 
their desire for better protection from disagreeable or 
dangerous weather conditions, for better adaptation of 
structures to new social practices, and for new facilities 
for the use of the innumerable instruments and machines 
now available in both work and play, not only in houses 
and shops but in all sorts of public buildings, including 
churches. It is the leading doctrine of this chapter that 
every civilization and every epoch finds itself reflected 
as in a mirror in its architecture. Therefore, the archi- 
tecture of today is necessarily different from that of 
yesterday; and that of tomorrow will again be different 
from that of today,—whether better or worse it is impos- 
sible to foresee. That house architecture will be worse 
seems now quite certain; because the American people— 
rich and poor alike—are being forced into apartment 
houses, tenements, three-family houses and minimum lodg- 
ings generally, by the high cost of building and maintain- 
ing separate houses. 

The author of the chapter on sculpture says, near the 
beginning of his chapter, “Let me show you my museum 
i, my desire is merely to point out a few things 
which I happen to enjoy. As to the basis of my selection 
I am, myself, a little hazy; like one’s friends they present 
an astonishing variety.” The reader soon learns, however, 
that the author’s standards are all derived from the 
sculpture of Greece at her climax two thousand years ago. 
Speaking of the “Aphrodite of Melos” and the “Nike of 
Samothrace” the writer remarks, “There is not a man 
living who can even conceive such beauty as is revealed 
in these triumphs of the past—much less bring it to 
visible realization.” His criterion for all works of art— 
sculpture, painting, or architecture—is revealed in the 
following sentence, “Despite all the clamor of modern 
insurgents the final test of a work of art is Beauty.” His 
museum includes, he tells us, “A spacious annex filled 
with American works,” and, indeed, he presents two 
good illustrations of recent American sculpture. But 
when he has been speaking of a coin issued in the reign 
of Demetrius, King of Macedonia, which showed a 
triumphant figure, upon the prow of a vessel, he remarks, 
“Compare it with the ordinary American ‘soldier monu- 
ment’ to see where we stand in the story of fine arts.” 
The illustrations of this chapter begin with the Parthenon 
and come down through the Renaissance to modern times. 
They exhibit perfectly the author’s view of the story of 
sculpture. 
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The author of the chapter on painting believes that the 
history of art is the record of the changing tastes and 
ideals of humanity so that “a style mirrors its epoch and 
its race.” The same opinion appears eighteen pages later 
when he is speaking of Raphael “the divine painter” 
whose gracious and springlike art “seems at times almost 
to solve the haunting problem of the Renaissance—the 
harmonizing of the contrary ideals of paganism and 
Christianity.” How quickly the art of painting follows 
political and social changes in the opinion of the author 
is well illustrated in what he says about eighteenth cen- 
tury changes in French art. “After the exaggeration and 
flippancy of the time of Louis XV came the more 
restrained and reasonable art of the reign of Louis XVI. 
It was then, in reaction to the licentiousness of the pre- 
vious style, that pictures of a moral purpose were first 
painted, such as those by Greuze, in which only the good 
are happy. Greuze marks the transition between the 
aristocratic and the new democratic development.” The 
last paragraph of the chapter contains the strongest 
expression of the author’s creed. “Our age is tired of 
robust and accustomed forms, and craves a new expres- 
sion in their distortion; the fact is seen in painting, sculp- 
ture, literature, music,—in all our activities. The cause 
of this phase—the nature of the necessities of the time 
which it responds to—may be uncertain to us now that 
we are in the midst of the transformation, but it will be 
clear enough to our successors. No matter how capricious 
it may appear, art, like language, is a living, growing 
thing, and is at every stage just as it has to be.” 

The short chapter on landscape design is written by a 
lover of that out-of-door art who believes in its educa- 
tional and inspirational function. It appears from his 
historical sketch and from the illustrations with which 
the chapter is adorned, that among the fine arts it is a 
comparatively new art, and that it contrasts with the 
other arts in that it consists in “altering, adapting, or 
perfecting real landscape existing in advance as such.” 
These pre-existing landscapes are full of elements which 
are quite beyond the control of the landscape designer, 
such as the geological skeleton of the land, the clear or 
cloudy sky, and the climate. Every landscape design is 
intended to be seen by living people who move about out- 
of-doors and see as they go. Moreover the enjoyment of 
landscape beauty depends not only on the inherent quali- 
ties of the landscape and the universal human traits, but 
also on the associations which the individual beholder may 
happen to have attached to certain landscape qualities. 
Both the recognized styles in landscape architecture—the 
humanistic and the naturalistic—rely on this common 
delight in the aesthetic qualities of landscape, and also 
on the human associations with landscape. In the decora- 
tion of small areas such as the grounds about buildings, 
humanistic or formal designing predominates. In the 
treatment of large areas, like public parks or scenic 
reservations, the naturalistic style prevails and is likely to 
prevail. All the time and everywhere the landscape 
designer is trying to develop Beauty for the enjoyment 
of men, women and children, and to spread and increase 
that enjoyment and the capacity for it. The beauty of 
landscape is more complex than that developed in any 
other art; for it depends on texture, form, color, light and 
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shade, detail and mass, outline and perspective. It is the 
latest of the fine arts; but it is likely to contribute to 
human health and happiness more than any other except 
music. Hence it is very interesting to teachers, and to all 
persons interested in the education of children and young 
people. 

City planning is the work of an engineer rather than 
of a landscape architect; although the open spaces and 
avenues within a city may need such decoration as is lent 
by trees, shrubs, and flowers. The first object of good 
city planning in the United States today is to relieve the 
sufferings caused by the congestion of an ever increasing 
proportion of the population in cities and large towns. 
Narrow streets and high buildings with the resulting 
exclusion of sun and air make urban populations both 
unhealthy and unhappy. Competent city planning affords 
some relief from these bad conditions through broadening 
and straightening highways, zoning, and increasing the 
number of small open areas well distributed. If high 
buildings are generally permitted, however, no skill in city 
planning can make a closely built city a proper place for 
human habitation. The United States has never suffered 
the medieval evil of walled cities; so that its cities have 
no walls to be relieved of, as many cities had in Europe. 
The chapter on city planning does not mention the meas- 
ures of relief from unwholesome congestion which many 
American cities and large towns have been adopting 
during the past twenty years, and especially during the 
last ten years. Around several of the most congested 
American cities suburbs have been built in a comparatively 
open manner with wider streets, setbacks for the houses, 
and gardens behind the houses. The new methods of 
quick transportation tend strongly to the placing in sub- 
urbs of the families of thousands of persons who have 
their daily work in the cities. Again, few owners of 
factories or machine shops will nowadays place new plants 
in a city or large town. On the contrary, they will care- 
fully place them in villages or small towns which possess 
good means of transportation for both freight and pas- 
sengers, or they will plant the new factory or shop in the 
country, and lay out a well-planned new town for their 
operatives or workmen. The expert city planner in these 
days does some of his best work in planning new resi- 
dence districts to accompany new manufacturing plants. 
City planning, however, remains an effort to express the 
aspirations of humanity for beauty and order, or as the 
author of this chapter puts it, “the finest purpose of city 
planning is to create a beautiful setting for human life 
and activities, to plan the setting of every-day life as well 
as those suited to great public events.” 

Nearly two-fifths of the chapter on industrial arts is 
devoted to an exposition of the low state of the American 
public as regards understanding of art and love of beauty. 
Americans have long “regarded buildings and their fur- 
nishings as necessities in which beauty has no part.” “In 
the 1880s articles of daily use reached a level of ugliness 
never before known in the history of mankind.” And 
again, “He (the American) is so used to unbeautiful 
streets, unbeautiful buildings, and unbeautiful furnishings 
that the idea that city planning, architecture, or designing 
and making of clothing, furniture, and utensils might 
come under the head of artistic activities has never 


occurred to him.” And yet there is hope. “Although we 
have but made a beginning, taste is improving, beauty is 
creeping into our daily life.” The author, therefore, 
devotes three-fifths of his chapter to a detailed survey of 
the various industrial arts, pottery and china, glass in 
windows and vessels, textiles, lace, embroidery, jewelry, 
metal work, furniture, the book and magazine, and illus- 
tration. In this survey he supplies the most available 
material the book contains for developing art instruction 
in American schools and colleges. This material can be 
used to cultivate in American children and young people 
knowledge and skill in a variety of industrial arts. This 
portion of the chapter is illustrated with instructive photo- 
graphs. The author describes in his last few sentences 
the objects of the entire book, which are to persuade the 
man, woman, or child who habitually pays no attention 
to the objects which surround him that the fine arts are 
capable of contributing greatly to his enjoyment of life, 
that not only great architectural objects, beautiful 
scenery, statues, and paintings, but also the objects which 
he daily uses indoors, such as furniture, china, silver- 
plate, jewelry, and dress, when well designed, can add 
much to his pleasure, and that in interest in all these 
things “he may find a new source of unalloyed enjoy- 
ment.” 

The final chapter, that on music, is the best of all for 
the promotion of American health and happiness. It is 
written by one who is not only a skilful musician but a 
professional teacher of music and a musical composer. 
These qualifications combined make his contribution to the 
volume on “The Significance of the Fine Arts” the most 
immediately available portion of the book for the advance- 
ment of the American public, and especially of the rising 
generations in appreciation and enjoyment of a fine art. 
The object of the chapter is to stimulate the interest of the 
reader in taking part himself in the production of music 
and in listening to music with intelligence and keen enjoy- 
ment. It lays emphasis “on the necessity for actual con- 
tact with music itself. The first and best way to accom- 
plish this is through singing.” The chapter gives explicit 
instructions in the steps of learning to sing and in the 
selection of things to be sung; hence it will serve as a 
guide for teachers who are charged with teaching music 
in public and private schools and for families in which 
enjoyment of music and skill in music are hereditary, and 
hence one of the great delights of family life. 

The chapter contains a concise but very interesting his- 
tory of the development of music as a fine art in the 
modern sense, showing how comparatively recent the art 
is and who the leaders in the development have been. The 
seventeenth century was the great century in this develop- 
ment, although the eighteenth and nineteenth produced 
some masters of the first order, and brought about great 
improvements in the variety of musical instruments and 
the structure or composition of an orchestra. The author 
of the chapter repeatedly specifies musical compositions 
in which the student may follow the progress of the art 
of musical composition from century to century down to 
the most recent times. The last paragraph of the chapter 
states strongly the low condition of music in the United 
States; but in its last sentence holds out hope of improve- 
ment. “American composers, during the last twenty-five 
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years, have been struggling against a lack of real under- 
standing on the part of the public. Our opportunities for 
hearing great music remain small. Only in our largest 
cities is good orchestral music heard. . . . In New 
York and a few other large cities there is a small and 
highly intelligent public, but the great body of our people 
hear little fine music. We suffer, also, from not having 
folk music of our own as other countries have. Nor do 
we make music at home. We need a good school 
of popular music before we can have one of a higher kind, 
and we seem to be gradually approaching the former, for 
signs of native wit are not lacking in some of the best 
popular tunes.” 

Considering that music contributes more to joy in life 
than any other art, this chapter should be brought home 






There is a theorem in algebra which reads: “A problem 
containing more unknown quantities than there are equa- 
tions is indeterminate.” 

This is a principle that holds good in many other cases 
than pure mathematics. Through its neglect, one courts 
absurdity in solving, for instance, architectural problems. 
It is of little use to leave aside, purposely or not, some of 
these unknown quantities and work on those left to 
achieve, willy-nilly, a solution. Such a solution would be 
disappointing. 

The planning of art galleries is one of those architec- 
tural problems which have to satisfy so many require- 
ments that they can be compared to problems with too 
many unknown quantities. It can easily be foreseen that 
they do not admit of a thoroughly satisfactory solution. 
There are some good museum rooms; none can be said 
to be perfect. It is a case of indetermination. 

We have often been urged to curtail this problem of 
planning to that of devising adequate natural lighting for 
the exhibits and to accept any consequences such a 
method might have on the architectural arrangement of 
the rooms. This would amount to solving only a portion 
of the problem, an important one without question, but 
inadequate alone to give us even a merely serviceable 
building. Should we discover some day the ideal natural 
lighting, we shall have, before incorporating it in a new 
museum, to submit it to these tests: How does it react 
on the construction of the building? On the general 
planning of the rooms, corridors, stairs, etc.? On the 
grouping of exhibits within the rooms? On the circula- 
tion of the public, the architectural aspect of the outside 
and inside of the building? And, finally, on this important 
factor—the impression received by the visitor, his comfort 
and pleasure while he goes from room to room? Should 
it interfere seriously with any or several of these require- 
ments, it will then be again a case of balancing its 
advantages and its inconveniences, an old dilemma in the 
profession. 


Can there be, anyway, an ideal system of natural light- 
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to every teacher, superintendent of schools, and college 
faculty in the United States. 

For educational reformers the interesting question con- 
cerning “The Significance of the Fine Arts” is how it 
can be got into the hands of the teaching force, of the 
leading business men, and of the thinking public in the 
United States. The book is replete with suggestions for 
improvements in American schools, families, and callings, 
improvements which rest on the more complete satisfac- 
tion of some of the best human desires and needs. It is 
too large to be used as a textbook in schools, and could 
only be used in colleges as supplementary reading to be 
recommended to students. It should exercise a strong 
and lasting influence, however, on American popular 
education in the future. 


ing that can be applied to the display of the endless 
variety of objects in our public collections? Speaking of 
paintings alone, do they not require a different kind of 
lighting according to their size, their technique and the 
high or dark key in which they were painted? We may 
from the start realize that museum lighting is not solved 
by a simple calculation of angle of incidence of the rays 
of light, admitting that even this is a simple question. A 
room illuminated by any one system, be it the direct and 
vivid daylight of Mr. Seager, the reflected and diffused 
light of Mr. Gilman, the light diffused through skylights 
and diffusing sash of the majority of museums, or the 
simple lighting by windows of a residence, will be per- 
fectly satisfactory for some paintings and bad for some 
others. Even if we leave aside other considerations of 
importance, we may well think that the ideal museum 
shall not be one where one of the above systems, or any 
other, shall be uniformly applied, and in which exhibits are 
made to conform to this new Procrustes bed. Better 
results can be expected from the museum where several 
types of rooms will give a chance to place certain schools 
in their most favorable lighting, and in which even a 
single room will allow the placing of a certain painting 
in a more brilliant or more subdued light. The Commis- 
sion of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts notes in its 
report on European museums how such a variety can 
give interesting results when it is taken advantage of by 
an intelligent curator; how also the simplest methods are 
the most effective in a display of works of art, because 
they prevent the museum from becoming “a machine to 
exhibit paintings.” An efficiency too assertive is entirely 
out of place in artistic surroundings. In another report— 
that one by an Englishman on American museums, we 
find this criticism, that they usually have an excess of 
daylight. The problem, then, is not so simple as some 
people would like to believe. 

It must not prevent us from studying solutions pro- 
posed by men who have gone into this subject. If they 
are not the cure-all that they pretend to be, they may in 
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some cases have their use. The one of Mr. S. Hurst 
Seager, which we have in mind today, was published some 
years ago in the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (401403), applied by its author to the museum 
of Wanganui, New Zealand, and recently expounded in 
a public lecture at the Ecole du Louvre in Paris in May, 
1922. A translation of this lecture is published in 
L’Architecture (Paris, November, 1922). There is, 
finally, an article on the improvement of a room in the 
Louvre under the supervision of Mr. Seager in L’IJilus- 
tration of December, 1922. All this has given a new 
actuality to the claims of Mr. Seager, and we may well 
try to see on what basis they rest. 


Anyone at all familiar with the complexity of this 
subject cannot help being somewhat on guard in reading 
Mr. Leonard’s appreciation of Mr. Seager: “In the 
course of extensive travels, he noted everything which 
could help the solution of the problem, which was con- 
sidered as insoluble, and which finally he found to be 
quite simple.” Further on, we find in Mr. Seager’s lec- 
ture: “Let us recognize all the difficulties for an architect 
to solve a problem of acoustics; whatever care he uses, he 
must expect surprises in a field where the conditions to be 
determined are many and minute. It is not the same, 
however, for the laws of light, which are simple and 
unalterable. If they are kept in mind, one can be assured 
of a satisfactory result.” Here is a fine confidence. 


What are the factors of the problem of lighting 
museum rooms by daylight? To light adequately a single 
painting is a simple matter. There is no room where a 
canvas cannot be hung at a satisfactory angle to receive 
a good light without disturbing reflections, provided the 
spectator remains at one fixed point. When an art dealer 
exhibits a painting on a carefully selected velvet back- 
ground, the light falling in the proper direction, and far 
from any other object distracting our attention, it is 
certain that he has secured for the canvas the best pos- 
sible conditions of display—and of sale. 

Has he solved the problem of the museum room? Not 
at all. A museum that would in this way place each 
work in a secluded location would require a first cost of 
construction absolutely prohibitive, and, besides, could 
admit only a small number of exhibits under penalty of 
becoming extremely tiresome. Can one think of placing 
the thousands and thousands of paintings, statues, works 
of art of all kinds of the Louvre, the National Gallery or 
the Metropolitan Museum in these so-called ideal condi- 
tions? These museums, already too large, would then 
cover acres and acres, and would become a labyrinth for 
the visitor. It is, then, a necessity to group several works 
in one room, and give up ideals of individual placing for 
an honest average. We are then confronted by the prob- 
lem of lighting the walls adequately, if not evenly, and of 
minimizing reflections on the paintings caused either by 
the source of light or by the spectator himself. Further, 
one discovers soon the necessity of varying the shape and 
size of these rooms and their architectural settings. It is 
quite possible to secure good lighting conditions for paint- 
ings in a textile mill; does such a building fulfill our ideal 
of an art museum? All those who appreciate beautiful 
things know that, created for living rooms, palaces or 
churches, they do not improve by being displayed in a 
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laboratory. A museum is not merely a workroom for 
archeologists and historians of art, but also a temple 
where the public is initiated in the worship of the beauti- 
ful. If real progress has been made recently in the 
interior arrangement of museums, it is when an attempt 
has been made to place works in surroundings similar to 
those for which they were created, and to strive by the 
grouping of furniture, hangings and paintings, and even 
by the architecture of the room, to substitute a living 
atmosphere for the dullness of the storage room. 


The usual museum, with its walls of an approved 
shade, its rows of paintings quite straight on the hang- 
ing line, under the cold light falling from a diffusing 
sash, is, we grant, easily tiresome. The advances extolled 
by Mr. Seager are, however, much worse. He cites two 
examples: The Glasspalatz in Munich: A large opaque 
screen is hung below the diffusing sash, placing the spec- 
tators in a realm of shadows, with the impression that 
this dark ceiling without visible supports is going at any 
minute to crush them, while a harsh light falls on the 
canvases around the walls from a mysterious source. 
There is nothing more unpleasant than the hiding of 
structural elements in architecture. The system used at 
the Gallery Dore in London, with its “dark carpet, dark 
curtain, no windows or glass apparent,” is possibly (we 
have not seen it) satisfactory for a room of small dimen- 
sions such as that one, but would become dreadful if 
repeated fifty times in a museum of average size. All this 
reminds us painfully of the definition: A museum is a 
cemetery for works of art. 

With these schemes, we must mention the rearrange- 
ment of the rooms for the pastels of La Tour in the 
Louvre made under the direction of Mr. Seager and 
reproduced in L’Illustration. Judging from the photo- 
graphs accompanying the article, the lighting of this room, 
which was bad, has undoubtedly been improved. The 
main changes (see figure 1) have been to screen the lower 
part of the windows up to a height of six feet; to replace 
the glass of the windows with prismatic glass, deflecting 
the light at thirty-six degrees more strongly on the wall 
and less on the floor than with ordinary glass; finally, to 
paint the floor and the walls in a very dark color, the 
ceiling in a dull tone. By this method, the reflections in 
the glass protecting the pastels, at least those coming 
from other sources than the windows, the spectators and 
the exhibits in the middle of the room, are minimized. 
At what cost? Here is the opinion of the collaborator of 
Mr. Seager, the curator of the collection of pastels: “The 
first impression is somewhat disconcerting. The former 
visitor of our old rooms will possibly regret the loss of 
their elegance, brightness and harmonious order. They 
were reception rooms—we have now a study room. The 
second impression is very good, and is even a surprise, as 
it amounts to a rediscovery of the pastels.” 

The editor of L’Jllustration adds the following com- 
ments: “Does it mean that we ought to wish this method 
of lighting to be applied in all our museums with the same 
unswerving policy as in Wanganui? Nothing is more 
depressing, one could say more funereal, than a room 
arranged according to the scientific method of Mr. Seager. 
A museum is not a necropole. It ought to keep a touch 
of elegance and a gracious welcome for its visitors.” 
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All this is not very enthusiastic. It would be unfair, 
however, to judge Mr. Seager’s methods on this. He had 
to conform to existing conditions. Here is, however, his 
complete system: His gallery (see figure 2) is composed 
of a central corridor twelve feet wide by twelve feet high, 
bordered on both sides by booths, the three sides of which 
extend to the ceiling, and which receive light through an 
inclined window placed opposite the back wall. These 
booths are about sixteen feet deep and somewhat nar- 
rower. Floors and walls are, of course, painted in a dark 
tone. On the back wall, one line of paintings. On the 
two side walls, Mr. Seager advises to place only one 
canvas. Nothing, of course, in the center of the room, 
for the whole system, or, at least, all that is original in 
the system is to eliminate reflected light coming from 
illuminated objects or visitors, and to compel those 
visitors to keep out of the area where they might see the 
windows reflected in paintings. To that end, they are 
supposed to stay in the shadow of the corridor, or just 
at the entrance of the room, looking at the paintings six- 
teen feet away from them, probably with opera glasses, 
if they are unfortunate enough to be shortsighted or 
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Ficure 1 


simply anxious to see the technique of a part of the paint- 
ing. As for the paintings on the side walls, well, you are 
supposed to look at them at forty-five degrees from the 
corner of your eye. 

It was quite right to tell us that this system is quite 
simple. Spectators are the cause of reflections? We do 
away with the spectators, or at least we keep them at a 
safe distance from the paintings. We venture to suggest 
to Mr. Seager two other methods of our own, equally 
scientific. The first is to invite visitors to the museum 
to blacken their faces and whatever is light colored in 
their clothing before they are admitted to the exhibition 
rooms. This would satisfy law No. 2 of Mr. Seager. The 
second method is to have each painting viewed from one 
point carefully selected, which might even be provided with 
a special glass like the objective of a telescope, and thus do 
away with the reflection of the windows or anything else. 
We do not, however, claim absolute first right to this last 
discovery, which has been used in some county fairs, 
where for a moderate fee one can watch through a peep- 
hole the Johnstown Flood or the Last Days of Pompeii. 
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Ficure 2 


The booths of Mr. Seager hold from six to eight can- 
vases each. For a medium size museum of about one 
thousand paintings, it means some one hundred and fifty 
booths and at least as many again for the sculpture, furni- 
ture, tapestry, medals, iron work and enamels. And, by 
the way, we would like to know if Mr. Seager intends to 
have us examine this last named class of objects at his 
usual safe distance. Strolling through such a jolly 
museum along the twelve-foot corridor of Mr. Seager 
does not appeal strongly to our fancy at first. There is, 
we know, this second impression mentioned above, which 
might amount to a pleasant surprise. Mr. Seager gives us 
a ray of hope when he suggests that the whole thing 
could be got through quickly. In our fear of being unfair 
in our presentation of Mr. Seager’s scheme we quote him: 
“The best way would be to place a single canvas on side 
walls. For, if other canvases are placed near the end 
walls, visitors, in order to see them, cross the highly 
illuminated zone, which can give reflections, and which, 
besides, hides the view for the persons seated. Seats can 
be placed, indeed, at the entrance of the booths at the right 
distance from the paintings, allowing visitors to look at 
the paintings while seated, without being disturbed by 
the visitors who from the corridor are satisfied with a 
rapid survey.” Mr. Leonard finds all this very simple. 
If a museum is made for the hurried passer-by of the 
corridor, or for those people who are satisfied with look- 
ing tamely at paintings from a proper distance, or for 
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those satisfied with looking at paintings at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, under this ever-present crude light and 
the dark walls—so far, so good. We think, however, that, 
if in some exceptional cases it could be of use, provided 
the aspect of the rooms can be improved and the pos- 
sibility of sound construction made easier, it will never 
be susceptible of extensive application. 

Mr. Seager’s system is presented with a pseudo-scien- 
tific preamble, which, we are afraid, is not much better 
than what we have already seen. The six laws of light 
and their deductions are stated with a lack of precision 
which is not very convincing. Here is a sample: “If we 
cut a hole of any kind of shape in the ceiling or the wall 
of a room, the limit of the rays of light passing through 
it shall be determined by lines drawn from the extreme 
point on each side.” Drawn where? we would like to 
know. In the left half of figure 2 of Mr. Seager, the 
rays of maximum intensity of light start very accommo- 
datingly from the glass area F-F to reach exactly to the 
upper and lower limit of the painting C-D. We have 
our doubts of this good behavior, and are inclined to think 
that the point of maximum lighting of the room would 
be found somewhere on the ground in front of the ver- 
tical wall. 

In figure 3, which explains the utilization of the system 
in a two-story building, one will note that the rays of 
light, perpendicular to the windows of the second floor, 
make an angle of about thirty-five degrees with the plans 
of the first floor windows. We would have been much 
more grateful if Mr. Seager had given us the scientific 
basis which governed him in these two cases, instead of, 
for instance, stating his law No. 6, which reads: “Dark 
colors absorb the light, while light colors and polished 
surfaces reflect it,” which is not a startling revelation 
for most of us. 

In figure 2, right half, Mr. Seager in a note tells us that, 
whatever be the position of the spectator, the reflection of 
the window is always above the painting. We must note, 
however, that his painting, measured at the scale of his 
drawing, has its upper border seven feet, six inches from 
the floor,-and that an ordinary full-length portrait, without 
speaking of larger canvases, is usually hung so as to have 
its upper part more than nine feet from the ground, in 
which case the spectator placed in O-3 would see beauti- 
fully the reflection of window F-F in the upper part of 
the canvas. We know, of course, that the window and 
the room can be raised. However, Mr. Seager has 
warned us that “the higher they are (the rooms), the 
gloomier and worse lighted they become.” 

All through the article of Mr. Seager, this same fancy, 
which tries to assume the aspect of a scientific demonstra- 
tion, is found. We were quite ready to “forget routine 
methods and to confine ourselves to the strict application 
of scientific principles concerning the problem, principles 
so simple and in such small number that it is inconceivable 
that they have always been neglected.” What we found 
can be summed up as follows: In a room lighted by a 
single window placed high up, the spectator in the zone 
of shadow immediately under the window will see the 

paintings on the opposite wall and on the side walls in a 
bright light and without reflections, provided he does not 
enter the illuminated area. 
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Obituary 


Thorsten E. Billquist 


Elected to the Institute in 1905 
Died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 17 February, 1923 


Western Pennsylvania thirty years ago had just awak- 
ened to what architecture meant, through the building 
of H. H. Richardson’s Court House, and the artistic 
spark thus kindled was nursed into the flame of archi- 
tectural expression by the young men who came to Pitts- 
burgh at this time, enthusiastic, well-grounded by 
scholastic training and broadened by foreign travel and 
study. Among these was Thorsten E. Billquist. 


After graduating at the University of Gothenburg, he 
came to New York in 1892, being associated with the 
office of McKim, Mead and White during the progress 
of the Boston Public Library. After being associated 
with the Pittsburgh office of Longfellow, Alden and 
Harlow, and with William Ross Proctor, he entered into 
practice in 1896, when he won the competition for the 
Allegheny Observatory. His extensive practice since that 
time in Hospitals, Schools and Residences, was but a 
reflex of his own character, quiet and unobtrusive, re- 
fined and dignified. His influence was always exerted 
for the advancement of the highest professional standards 
in ethics, as well as in design. One of his latest en- 
deavors was to influence the Diocese of Pittsburgh at its 
last convention to place on its canons one providing for 
a commission on Church Architecture. His personality 
was of such a sincere type that it endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact. 


At the regular meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter held 
on 20 February, 1923, it was Resolved: That it is the 
sense of this body of his fellow architects that we, as 
well as the entire community, have suffered an irrepar- 
able loss in the untimely death of Thorsten E. Billquist. 

And further, that we owe to the memory of his ex- 
ample a debt of gratitude too heavy to be discharged by 
merely making a record of our respect. We feel that 
only by our efforts to uphold the highest principles of 
our profession may we repay in some measure our obliga- 
tion to one who helped raise the standards of the art of 
architecture, and we trust that an ever-broadening devo- 
tion to all that is enduringly best, both in art and in life, 
will most fittingly indicate our community’s appreciation 
of the legacy he has left behind. 


William H. Goodyear 


Elected to Honorary Membership in 1907 
Died at Brooklyn, New York, 1923 


Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Museum; Honorary 
Member, Royal Academies, Venice and Milan; Archi- 
tectural Associations, Rome and Edinburgh; (British) 
Society of Architects. Honorary Member, American In- 
stitute of Architects. Author of “Ancient and Modern 
History,” “A History of Art,” “The Grammar of the 
Lotus,” “Roman and Medieval Art,” “Renaissance and 
Modern Art,” “Greek Refinement,” and a large number 
of published essays and articles, especially on the subject 
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of Refinements in Cathedral architecture. The curator of 
a real revolution in modern architecture. 

Born April 21, 1846, New Haven, Connecticut, son 
of Charles and Clarissa (Beecher) Goodyear. Graduate 
of Yale University, Class of 1867; post graduate study 
at University of Berlin and Heidelberg, followed by travel 
in Europe, the Near East and Egypt. Lectured on his- 
tory and history of art from 1871—. Curator, Metro- 
politan: Museum, 1882-8. Titular Curator Brooklyn 
Museum, 1890-99. Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn 
Museum, 1899—. In charge of many research expedi- 
tions sent out by the Brooklyn Museum to get her survey 
proofs of Refinements in Egyptian, Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance buildings. 
Died, February 19, 1923, Brooklyn, New York. 

The name of Professor William Henry Goodyear, 
Curator of Fine Arts of the Brooklyn Museum, bids fair 
to rank high among those of other really notable men who 
are gratefully remembered because their achievements and 
their contributions to knowledge conferred fame on their 
country and their age. William Henry Goodyear made 
original contributions to knowledge through discovery and 
research, some of which seem to possess epoch-making 
importance in their ultimate application and probable 
effect on everything in the way of our arts which appeal 
through the eye. 

Three potent influences seem to have combined to 
develop in Professor Goodyear, and to a supreme degree, 
those qualities which made him so authoritative a figure 
in the fine arts—his father, Darwin and Goethe. 

Charles Goodyear, the discoverer of the vulcanization 
of India rubber and the inventor of its applications to the 
many industries created by him, may be classed with 
Bernard Palissy as an epic example of courageous inde- 
pendence of mind and of patient endeavor continued long 
after lesser men would have been daunted by discourage- 
ments to the ultimate success of important discovery and 
its application to the creation of great industries. By 
their side must be placed William Henry Goodyear who 
persisted after his discovery of architectural Refinements 
in the Cathedral of Pisa in 1870, through whole decades 
in which further research was made impossible because 
of insufficient means and through the almost universal 
skepticism that greeted his early pronouncements in 1874 
and after 1891. He had the privilege of living to see 
Refinements almost universally accepted as established 
facts, and incorporated into the construction of a consid- 
erable number of important buildings. 

The writings of Darwin disclosed to Professor Good- 
year, while still but a boy, the importance of the theory 
of evolution, and it became thenceforth a dominant note 
in his intellectual life. This was the golden thread which 
led him successfully through hitherto unexplored mazes. 
This can be noted in his “Grammar of the Lotus” in 
which most of the conventional decorative patterns of 
classical times, many of which have survived and are 
found in modern decorative arts, are traced back to sym- 
bols of the ancient cult of sun worship in Egypt. It is 
significantly disclosed to the student of his Refinements 
researches, in which his attitude was that Refinements as 
first discovered must be a survival of older practice and 
not an original creation. 


Something of the broad vision of Professor Goodyear 
and his quickened perceptions must have been due to his 
study of Goethe. Certainly Goethe’s approach to the 
problems of natural science furnished Professor Goodyear 
with an assurance that principles learned in one field of 
research can be applied by analogy to investigation in 
another. Goethe also must have been an inspiration in 
the development of Professor Goodyear’s marvellously 
broad, interrelated and proportioned knowledge of the 
entire scope of history and the history of art. He was an 
art critic, courageous, above prejudice or association with 
cliques; of good art judgment uninfluenced by lack of 
public repute; of a rare and wonderful knowledge of 
historic painting, Greek and Modern sculpture, ceramics, 
jades, ancient glass, Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Amer- 
ican archeology, of anthropology and ethnology, and was 
our most eminent American authority on Cypriote art. 

As a man, Professor Goodyear possessed unusual charm 
and distinction of manner and innate refinement. His 
elasticity of mind and spirit made him capable of intense 
concentration and of accomplishing an amazing amount of 
work under pressure. The manuscript of the three books 
planned to follow “Greek Refinements” was all but ready 
for the publisher at the time of his death, and it is to be 
hoped that a way will be found to give to the world this 
permanent and definite record of his greatest contribution 
to architectural knowledge. Only so can the full value 
of his researches be placed in the hands of the architects 
of this and succeeding generations. 


Wi trorp S. Conrow. 


It 1s reported from the Cleveland Chapter that a bill 
for an architects’ registration law in Ohio has been 
drawn in general accordance with the A. I. A. model, 
and that the chances seem good for the passage of such 
a bill this year. 


EXHIBITION.—The Arts Club of Washington has of- 
fered its rooms, May 16 to 31, for an exhibition of resi- 
dential work by members of the Washington Chapter, 
A. I. A., and by resident members of the Club. The 
exhibition will open on the opening day of the Institute 
Convention. At the request of the Arts Club, this exhi- 
bition will be limited to detached residences of not over 
nine principal rooms, and, at the exhibitor’s option, their 
grounds, gardens and outbuildings. Plans are under way 
for the award of mentions in two or more classes, in 
regard to which further details will be announced later. 


Essays and Memorials 


“M. Colbert treats me like a child,” said Bernini, “with 
his talk of privies and underground drains.” This is only 
a footnote to the ninth page of the first essay (or is it a 
memorial?), but it succinctly raises the doubt, always 
present on opening a new book by an architect, whether 
the subject is in fact architecture or archeology. Bernini, 
it seems, would not have been in whole-hearted agreement 
with Mr. Simpson’s view that to settle the conditions of 
a given architectural problem is the function of the 
employer; “for alone of the fine arts architecture sub- 
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serves utility, and the first and chief duty of the artist 
who practises it is to ascertain and provide what his 
client wants.”2 Next, to the production of a fine work of 
architecture go three essentials—plan, scale and construc- 
tion—and of these the greatest is plan. This, as Mr. 
Simpson told the school of military engineering at 
Chatham, in an address which forms the second section 
of the volume, involves an architectural solution of all the 
conditions of the problem presented; now plan, as appre- 
hended by the architect, is the comprehensive scheme and 
ideal of the whole composition, conceived in cubic form. 
While realizing the essential truth and far-reaching 
importance of the doctrine thus sketched out, we question 
whether Mr. Simpson’s categories are quite in logical 
order; for surely plan, taken in this extended sense, is 
not merely primus inter pares, but all-inclusive and nearly 
synonymous with form in its abstract signification. In 
any ‘case we are prepared to agree that “the essential 
condition for understanding all works of art, buildings, 
pictures, and what not, is observation”: thus “with archi- 
tecture you must look at buildings.” So far so good; nor 
can we imagine a better standpoint from which to address 
the engineers; unless, indeed, we ask whether it is strictly 
true that architecture is alone among the arts in serving 
a useful purpose; for is not this also a function of litera- 
ture? And here, too, is there not a pre-eminent need of 
plan? 

What sort of plan and form should be looked for in a 
volume of essays and memorials? A preface by Mr. 
Barnes, read between the lines, hints at a new literary 
type of architectural belles-lettres, likening the volume to 
a pleasant house with a not unfamiliar interior, except for 
the unusual advantage that some of its windows afford 
views of France and some of England. For ourselves, 
we should rather liken it to a museum where things 
which, though worthy of preservation, have lost their local 
habitation are collected rather at haphazard than design- 
edly. True, that one implicit purpose, the advancement 
of architecture, raises a strong presumption that any 
writings by Mr. Simpson or those others who have 
recently filled the office of president of the Institute of 
British Architects are worthy of permanence. For they 
are in fact a group of men who, growing up with the 
movement that brought the Institute, which fifty years 
ago “existed only as a small and exclusive body of 
dilettanti,” to its present position of influence, fanned the 
flame kindled by such artists as Norman Shaw and Philip 
Webb and their fellows, “who showed that buildings may 


2Essays and Memorials. 
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breathe the spirit of the past without being stylistic 
copies,” and initiated “that revival of architecture in 
Great Britain of which we ought today to be more proud 
than we are.” In the nature of things the expression of 
faith by the men of the new school cannot well be other 
than fragmentary in form: tentative, and on pamphlet 
scale—an address here, a lecture there, an article in a 
magazine—but in any case sibylline leaves, like to be 
scattered by the wind. The problem, which is perhaps a 
task for publishers, is how best to make them subserve a 
wide, enduring purpose by fit literary scale and structure 
according to plan. 

So far we have dwelt upon the second section; or should 
we, suspecting a symphonic scheme, say movement? This 
is English in outlook, while the first and third open win- 
dows over France; memorials of town-planning in Paris; 
historic, yet with ever an eye to facts of building and 
mindful of substructure and roof. Two more chapters, 
memorial in form and subject, and likely to awaken many 
an echo of sympathy in this day of memorials, precede the 
finale; a pleasant, familiar talk to students, yet carrying 
much weighty thought; a good instance of the value of 
such sibylline leaves. Remembering that the author has 
been among the prime movers in the change by which 
architectural education from being wholly dependent on 
the chances of apprenticeship has been systematized till 
it is in danger of becoming professorial rather than pro- 
fessional, it is of great interest to have his views on the 
limits of the school and the necessity of completing the 
course by apprenticeship in some shape. Here again his 
touch is sure, his vision penetrating, whether the practice 
of architecture is the main theme of an essay or an 
intimate incident in a memorial. 

The common-sense view of an architect’s function is a 
thread which runs through all six sections, otherwise 
scarcely obedient to his canons of form and scale—for 
instance “Stonehenge cannot fitly be combined with 
Amiens Cathedral.” The danger is that, even on the 
museum hypothesis, the very fitness of individual sections, 
addressed to a diversity of moods and minds, militates 
against a collected appeal to each and all. And this 
would be a pity; for the glimpse of the life of Colbert and 
the light thrown on the tangle of town planning in Paris 
before Haussmann, a matter which, with the ingrained 
custom of “dejecting our own countrymen,” we assume 
was always among things done better in France—these, 
and the little episode of the king’s monument in the Place 
des Victoires, are excellent reading, with the scholarship 
and the wit the preface promised we should find—From 
the London Times. 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right hand page following 
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